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The National Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans 


Since 1879... 


a correspondent 
of Boatmen’s 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 


OTTON WAS KING. . . Steamboat Gothic was a 
popular and ornate architectural style . . . and 
the second Steamer Robt. E. Lee was plying the 

river between Vicksburg and New Orleans when the 
predecessor of The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans established correspondent relations with Boatmen’s. 

A close correspondent affiliation has been maintained 
throughout the ensuing 81 years. Mr. John Oulliber, 
president of the bank, attests that National Bank of Commerce 
is very much pleased with the services Boatmen’s has 
rendered during this long association. 

Enduring relationships with the “Oldest Bank West of 
the Mississippi” are founded on Boatmen’s complete facilities 
and more than a century of experience. Whatever your 
correspondent needs in the great Mississippi Valley, you'll 
find it’s good business to do business with Boatmen’s. 
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DATA:phone 


A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 
machines to “talk” to each other over regular telephone lines 


More and more businesses are using complex 
computers and other electronic machines to proc- 
ess current facts and figures. 


Where plants, warehouses, branches or offices 
are located in different cities and states, there is 
increasing need for a quick, economical way to 
transmit payroll, inventory, billing and other data 
from place to place. 

This is especially true where the policy is to- 
ward decentralization of various activities. 

In serving this communication need, the Bell 
System has come up with a new and extremely 
flexible method called DATA-PHONE service. 


The great advantage is that business data goes 
over the same telephone lines you use for tele- 
phone conversations. 


The new service uses Data-Phone sets to link 
customers’ business machines—handling paper 
tape, magnetic tape or punched cards—to regu- 
lar telephone lines. This machine-furnished data 
can be handled over telephone lines at speeds up 
to 1200 bits per second. 

The customer pays for each Data-Phone call 
just like a Long Distance call for any period he 
wants. 


Tavs, in addition to our teletypewriter service, 
designed for low-speed operations, and our leased- 
line offerings allowing literally any speeds, we 
can now offer the added flexibility of our vast 
Long Distance telephone network for data 
transmission. 

In providing the communication lines and 
Data-Phones, the Bell System is working right 
along with manufacturers who are developing the 
business machines to complete the service. 

It all adds up to an interesting and exciting 
opportunity to render a new data communications 
service for our business customers. 


A GREAT FUTURE 


It is not improbable, within the next decade, 
that the amount of communication between 
electronic business machines in different 
cities will be as large as telephone communi- 
cation between people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





From Where We Sit... . 


ABOUT POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


S WE PONDER what is being said in support of one 
A side or the other of certain politico-economic is- 
sues confronting the nation’s voters, we are im- 
pressed by the extent to which the application of com- 
mon sense to the solution of the problems presented is 
impeded by the injection of considerations that are cen- 
tered on what are presumed to be political necessities. 
The assumption that economic fact can thus be altered 
by political pressure or political expediency has already 
caused untold harm to our economic and social struc- 
tures, and threatens to cause a lot more. 

There is little that bankers in general need to be told 
about the elementary economics involved in many of 
our present day political issues, but there is a lot that 
they can tell their customers, neighbors, friends, and 
people in general. One such issue with which bankers are 
especially competent to deal is that of “tight” money. 
The facts regarding the probable developments in this 
field are thoroughly spelled out by Professor Raymond 
Rodgers in an article appearing in this magazine. It will 
be noted that Professor Rodgers’ approach is “that of 
economic analysis, and not political partisanship.” 

For those who really want to get down to cases and 
take an objective view of the matter, Professor Rodgers, 
in effect, takes the issue of tight vs. cheap money right 
out of the campaign; and it remains an issue only to 
those who want to use it for political hay making pur- 
poses. For he makes it very clear that credit policy will 
be determined by ‘‘domestic business conditions and the 
impact of international developments upon them,”’ and not 
by the whims of this or that political or economic 
pressure group. 


Every available means of communication and per- 
suasion must be brought to bear on the task of driving 
home to the American people the fundamental truth 
that interest rates can be held at arbitrarily low levels 
only by cheapening the currency. For proof we need only 
to cite what happened to the purchasing power of our 
dollar during the years of the fixed yield curve that 
characterized the government bond market in the years 
preceding the 1951 Treasury-Fed “accord.” 


And inflation is not the only untoward result that 
flows from governmental efforts to ease the way of the 
borrower in defiance of supply and demand conditions. 
Addressing the opening session of the annual convention 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association a year ago, Walter 
C. Nelson, then president of the association, spoke out 
loud and clear on the economics of mortgage lending and 
the great injury that had been wrought by govern- 
mental interference with normal economic processes. 
Said he, “In the fall of 1957, private house building was 
approaching the end of its worst year since 1951, after 
a long slide. General business was also recognizably in a 
decline. From the beginning of the year until well into 
July, builders had been held in uncertainty by pending 
housing legislation from which they hoped to get easier 
terms for FHA mortgages and relief from the VA interest 
rate ceiling. They got the easier FHA terms but the 
total expected gain was nullified by the failure to get 
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the interest rate relief and also by the imposition of 
control over mortgage discounts—a step that caused ag 
much confusion as anything which Congress had been 
able to invent up to that time. 

“What followed was the abrupt nipping of the mild 
recovery in house building that got under way earlier in 
the year and a further severe slide in FHA and VA ae. 
tivity, just at the time when a sagging economy could 
have benefitted from an upturn in housing.” 

Mr. Nelson went on to recount the happenings of 
1958, including the passage of the ‘‘After-Emergency 
Housing Act’ of that year, which eliminated discount 
controls and provided the Federal National Mortgage 
Association with $1 billion for the purchase of FHA and 
VA mortgages at par. The effect of all this, he said, 
followed the usual pattern: “‘a violent recovery leading 
to overcommitment, a sharp rise in interest rates in the 
free market, a shortage of mortgage funds, increased 
costs, slower sales, and the prospect of a marked drop in 
activity in 1960.” That Mr. Nelson knew what he was 
talking about is now a matter of record. 

As in the pricing of money, governmental tampering 
with prices in general has tended to do more harm than 
good. Charles B. Shuman, president of the 1,600,000- 
farm-family American Farm Bureau Federation, has 
always been a staunch advocate of an untrammeled free 
market system. Typical of much that he has had to say 
on the subject is this concluding paragraph of an edi- 
torial which appeared under his by-line in the February 
issue of the AFBF’s official publication, Nation’s Agri- 
culture: ‘““Yes, the market price system works. It auto- 
matically eliminates surplus production without en- 
couraging the use of substitutes. It works for soybeans, 
livestock, automobiles and fertilizer. It will work for 
corn, wheat and cotton—and farm income will average 
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higher under a mafket price system than it has with}Horry es. 


political pricing. We have tried everything else—let 
now try producing for the market.” 

This line of thought can be extended into our con 
templation of every political issue in which economics i 
in any way involved. Each such issue concerns itsel 
with some aspect of human welfare, with the odé 
strongly favoring the probability that specific efforts 2 
directed toward favored treatment for the group spor 
soring them, at the expense of the common welfare. 

What the sponsoring groups fail to realize is that thei 
welfare is involved along with that of everyone else 
the things that are happening to the society of which the 
are a part. And enough substitution of governmen 
decree for economic law will destroy it. 


Editor 
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Five years ago these words took on a new meaning 
to the bank stationers. Along with nine other words 
and phrases, they represented the exacting toler- 
ances of encoding with magnetic inks. 

















Today these words are all common parlance. De- 
mands that looked all but impossible are being met 
daily and being met on a production basis. 


For checks that are both safe and sortable, ask your 


bank stationer for checks made on 


La Monte Safety Paper. 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





ABA’s 86th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
New York City, September 18-21 
PROGRAM 


Agricultural Breakfast 
Monday, 8:00 A.M. 
Commodore Hotel, Century Room 


Presiding 
John H. Crocker 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association 
Chairman of the Board and President, Citizens National Bank 
Decatur, Ill. 

Address 
Archie K. Davis 
Chairman of the Board, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Savings and Mortgage Division 
Monday, 10:00 A.M. 
Hotel Roosevelt, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the President 
“Competition and the Changed Concept of Savings” 
Louis S. Finger 
President, Andover Savings Bank 
Andover, Mass. 
Symposium: “Banks Can Win in Savings Competition’ 
“The Savings Market” 


Robert W. Sparks, Banking Consultant 
New York, N. Y. 


“How to Compete with Credit Unions” 
Roger L. Currant 
President, Fall River National Bank 
Fall River, Mass. 


“How to Compete with S & L's” 
S. Edgar Lauther 
President, Irwin Union Bank & Trust Company 
Columbus, Ind. 


“Modern Approach to Savings Competition” 
Dr. Jerome B. Cohen 
Assistant Dean in Charge of Graduate Studies 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration, The City College 
New York, N. Y. 


State Bank Division 
Monday, 10:00 A.M. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the President 
Harry Eaton 
President, Twin Falls Bank and Trust Company 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
“There ls a Way Home” 
The Honorable Robert E. Smylie 
Governor, State of Idaho 
Remarks - 
Dick Simpson 
First Vice President, National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks 
Bank Commissioner of Arkansas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


National Bank Division 
Monday, 2:00 P.M. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the President 
John S. Coleman 
Chairman of the Board, Birmingham Trust National Bank 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Remarks 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 


“How It Looks to an Ex” 
General Kenneth C. Royall 
Member of the Law Firm of Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey 
New York, N. Y. 


Trust Division 
Monday, 2:00 P.M. 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, Moderne Room 


Greetings 
Robert M. Lovell 
Chairman, Trust Division, New York State Bankers Association 
Senior Vice President, The Hanover Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Address of the President 
Charles W. Hamilton 
Senior Vice President and Trust Officer, 
The National Bank of Commerce 
Houston, Tex. 


Address 


Robert N. Hilkert 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


First General Session 
Tuesday, 9:15 A.M. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom 
Presiding 
John W. Remington 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Greetings 
William S. Gray 
President, New York Clearing House 
Chairman of the Board, The Hanover Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Address of the President 
Mr. Remington 


“Commercial Bank Preparedness for Emergency Operations” 
John J. McCloy 
Chairman of the Board, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, N. Y. 

Election of Officers 


Address 
Dr. Gabriel Hauge 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Manufacturers Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Consideration of Proposed Constitutional Change 


Second General Session 
Wednesday, 9:15 A.M. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom 
Presiding 
President Remington 
“The Inter-American Development Bank" 
Robert Cutler, United States Executive Director, 
The Inter-American Development Bank 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Felipe Herrera 
President, The Inter-American Development Bank 
Washington, D. C. 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 
Inauguration of Officers 


“New Economic Horizons” 
W. Randolph Burgess, United States Ambassador, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Paris, France 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


MONEY MARKET 


The Inevitable? 


Going into the second half of 1960, 
93 out of 99 top money center bank- 
ers surveyed by BANKERS MONTHLY 
(July 15 issue) said they expected the 
demand for business loans in the next 
six months to be as strong or stronger 
than it was in the last half of 1959. 
During the seven weeks ended August 
17, however, commercial and indus- 
trial loans at banks in leading cities 
declined $531 million, compared with 
a rise of $430 million in the like period 
last year. 

Mounting Pressure. Meanwhile, 
the Federal Reserve continued to 
move in the direction of easier money, 
its actions culminating in a second 
successive cut in the discount rate 
(table). Moreover, open-market rates 
had been dropping for some time, with 
the result that company treasurers 
were able to borrow in both the com- 
mercial paper market and the bond 
market at rates below those charged 
by banks. 

This was enough for Manufacturers 
Trust Co., which cut its prime rate to 
41% per cent. Other leading money 
center banks quickly followed suit. 


As many bankers saw it, the move 
had been inevitable. But to others, it 
hadn’t seemed inevitable at all. In- 
deed, some banks stated publicly that, 
while they were going along with the 
reduction, it was with considerable 
reluctance. 


The Other Side. For one thing, 
many bankers still looked for a marked 
pickup in business loan demand. For 
another, most major banks remained 
rather tight. (In the midyear BANKERS 
MONTHLY survey, three out of four 
participants described their bank as 
being “substantially” or “heavily” 
loaned up.) 

Could the prime rate have been 
properly and profitably held at 5 per 
cent? At month’s end, it appeared 
that only time—and the trend of 
business—would tell. 


CONVENTIONS 
How the 86th Shapes Up 


New York City, nerve center of the 
nation’s money and capital markets 
and headquarters for many of the 


September 15, 1960 


RISE & FALL 


Rate in 
ten, 
Apr. 18, 1958 
Apr. 22 
Sep. 12 2 
Nov. 7 2% 


Mar. 6,1959 3 
May 18 

May 29 

Sep. 1 

Sep. 11 

June 10, 1960 


Aug. 12 
Aug. 23 


Prime 
Rate 


Discount 
anette 

1%% 
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world’s largest financial institutions, 
this month will play host to the 86th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association. The location, 
the convention program itself, and 
the times all point to one of the most 
meaningful and memorable banker 
conclaves ever. 

That there will be no lack of im- 
portant topics for convention conver- 
sation is obvious. Take, for example, 
recent trends in the economy. 

1960 vs. 1959. In certain re- 
spects, of course, the current busi- 
ness-financial situation is somewhat 
similar to that of a year ago when 


SAM M. FLEMING 
The way is clear. 


ABA met in Miami Beach. Then as 
now, the business outlook was clouded 
by developments in the bellwether 
steel industry. And then as now, bank- 
ing was enjoying a year of record 
operating earnings. 

But in other ways, the situations 
are quite different. For one thing, 
1959 saw a bull market in stocks; this 
year, stock prices have declined. For 
another, 1959 was a year of sharply 
rising money rates and bond yields; 
this year, rates have eased markedly. 

At this time last year, bankers were 
happily wondering how they could 
meet a heavy and persistent demand 
for business loans. Of late, the de- 
mand for such loans has noticeably 
slackened. 


International Flavor. Important as 
these bread-and-butter considerations 
are to bankers, they may have to take 
a back seat in New York to broader 
world problems. Check the formal 
convention program on the opposite 
page, and you'll note a strong inter- 
national flavor. 

Included among the rostrum head- 
liners are such notables in interna- 
tional and security matters as John J. 
McCloy, former president of the 
World Bank and former U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany; Dr. Ga- 
briel Hauge, former Special Assistant 
to President Eisenhower for Economic 
Affairs and a U.S. delegate to several 
international economic conferences in 
recent years; Robert Cutler, former 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and now 
U.S. Executive Director of The Inter- 
American Development Bank; Dr. 
Felipe Herrera, President of The Inter- 
American Development Bank; W. 
Randolph Burgess, U.S. Ambassador 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; and Gen. Kenneth C. Royall, 
former Secretary of War. 


Constitutional Revision. Apart 
from the increased emphasis on inter- 
national matters, this year’s conven- 
tion program generally follows tradi- 
tional lines. It does, however, con- 
tain one unfamiliar item: ‘‘Considera- 
tion of Proposed Constitutional 
Change.” 

Actually, most of the proposed 
amendments to ABA’s constitution 
merely clarify or update existing 
provisions. A few, however, are re- 
garded as “‘substantive.’’ One pro- 
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Common Dividend No. 163 


A dividend of 62% ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 


stockholders of record at 
close of business August 
26, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


August 5, 1960 


ee 


GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Company 
has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend upon its Common 
Stock of 30 cents per share, 
payable September 30, 1960 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 
9, 1960. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 


HOWARD MILLER, 


Treasurer 
August 11, 1960 


For Trends 
& 
Developments 
of 
Financial 
Significance 
Bankers Read 


"aT BANKERS MONTHLY 


National Magazine 
of Banking & Investments 
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INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


has been declared payable 
September 15, 1960, to 


posal, for example, would change the 
name of the present Savings and 


Mortgage Division to Savings Divi- 


sion and confine its functions to sav- 
ings banking. (Mortgage lending af- 
fairs would then be handled by a 
separate standing committee.) 

Already approved by ABA’s gov- 
erning bodies, the constitutional revi- 
sion is expected to be adopted by the 
general convention without serious 
opposition. 


No Strain. This will of course be in 
sharp contrast to the dramatic floor 
fight that preceded defeat of the so- 
called Roth amendment to the ABA 
constitution during the 1958 conven- 
tion in Chicago. That amendment 
would have ousted mutual savings 
banks from ABA ranks. 

While the wrangle between com- 
mercial bankers and savings bankers 
continues in some areas, it is not ex- 
pected to be much of a factor at this 
year’s convention. Instead, the con- 
vention probably will adopt another 
formal resolution calling for equality 
of taxation among financial institu- 
tions, and let it go at that. 

The prospect also is for smooth 
sailing in the election of officers for 
the coming year. Able, affable Carl A. 
Bimson, president of Arizona’s Valley 
National Bank, will automatically 
move into the ABA presidency (suc- 
ceeding John W. Remington, who has 
handled the office with zest and 
finesse); and Sam M. Fleming, 
president of the Third National Bank 
in Nashville, is now unopposed for 
vice-president. 

For a time, it appeared there would 
be a three-way race for the latter post. 
The other candidates were Arthur F. 
Maxwell, who heads both a com- 
mercial bank and a savings bank in 
Biddeford, Me.; and former U. S. 
Congressman D. Emmert Brumbaugh 
of Claysburg, Pa., who is a past 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association. But both have now with- 
drawn, leaving the way clear for the 
personable, 52-year-old Sam Flem- 
ing. 


BANK STOCKS 


Analyst's View Now 

Recent developments in the money 
market notwithstanding (page 5), 
bank stocks continue to rank high in 
the favor of many analysts—particu- 
larly in relation to the rest of the 
stock market. Arthur Wiesenberger & 





Co., for example, advises investors to 
consider switches into bank shares 
from cyclical issues and those selling 
at unreasonably high price-earnings 
ratios. 

The Wiesenberger firm lists several] 
reasons why it considers bank stocks 
“relatively attractive’ at this time: 
“For one thing, bank earnings tend 
to be comparatively stable in mild 
recessions and their dividends secure, 
For another, since bank stocks tend 
to sell on a yield basis, they offer a 
possibility of some price appreciation 
should interest rates ease. 

Recession Record. ‘In 1958, as in 
previous recession periods, banks 
demonstrated their ability to resist 
economic downturns. Though their 
earnings were affected by contraction 
in loan volume and a lower average 


rate of interest, banks offset such de- ; 


clines by expanding their total earn- 
ing assets (they built up deposits and 
increased their portfolios of U.S. Gov- 
ernment obligations and tax-exempt 
bonds). 


“In the period of economic uncer- | 


tainty immediately ahead, these com- 
pensating factors may well enable 
bank earnings to emerge relatively 
unscathed.” 

Double Appeal. Not only do bank 
stocks possess outstanding defensive 
qualities, but they also offer interest- 
ing growth possibilities. In terms of 
earnings growth, figures Arthur Wie- 
senberger, banks outperformed the 
Dow-Jones industrials by two-to-one 
over the past decade. 


Five-for-One 

The highest priced major bank stock 
now actively traded—The Northern 
Trust Co.—is to be split five-for-one, 
resulting in a total of 625,000 out- 
standing shares. Northern Trust di- 
rectors also proposed that, following 
the split, an additional 125,000 shares 
of the new stock be sold. The addi- 
tional shares will be offered to stock- 
holders on a one-for-five basis, with 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and associated 
houses underwriting the issue. 

It is contemplated that the annual 
dividend rate on the new stock will be 
fixed at $3.00 a share. This is equiva- 
lent to $15 on the present stock, and 
compares with the current rate of $12. 

As this is written, the present stock 
is 635 bid (1960 range: 640-565). 
®@ Colorado National Bank is offering 
30,000 additional shares to stock- 
holders at $58 a share on a three-for- 
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17 basis. Directors of the bank have 
announced their intention to continue 
the present quarterly dividend of 65 
cents a share on the increased num- 
ber of shares. Underwriters include 
Boettcher & Co.; Bosworth, Sullivan 
& Co.; Peters, Writer & Christensen; 
and Earl Scanlan & Co. 

@ Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence (43) hiked its quarterly divi- 
dend to 50. cents a share from 45 cents. 
The latter rate had been in effect 
since January 1958. 


@ Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. (87) increased its quarterly divi- 
dend to 45 cents a share from 40 
cents. This is the bank’s sixth divi- 
dend boost since 1950. 


RAILROADS 


Banks in the Battle 


Banks on two continents last month 
found themselves in the midst .of 
mighty struggles over control of ma- 
jor U.S. railroads. 


In Europe, Swiss Credit Bank, 
Swiss Bank Corp. and Union Bank of 
Switzerland, which are among the 
biggest stockholders in the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, were feverishly 


wooed by top brass of both the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the New York 
Central, which had made rival offers 
for control of B&O. Unexpectedly, the 
three Swiss banks broke their policy 
of neutrality to come out in favor of 
C&0O’s plan. 


Strife in the South. In this country, 
meanwhile, the Southern Railway 
launched a last ditch attempt to 
block the proposed merger of the At- 
lantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air 
Line railroads. One of its targets: 
alleged control of the merged road by 
Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
of Baltimore. 


According to Southern, the bank, 
“which already controls Coast Line,” 
would acquire control of Seaboard 
“without a dollar of additional invest- 
ment.” Said Southern: “From past 
experience with the restrictive routing 
policies of the Coast Line system un- 
der control of this bank, Southern 
foresees an almost complete lack of 
rail competition in the South if the 
merger is approved.” 


Despite Southern’s blast, it ap- 
peared likely at month’s end that 
iCC would give the merger a clear 
track. 


The newly organized National Stock Exchange last month received a 
green light from the Securities & Exchange Commission. Thus NSE be- 
comes the third registered stock exchange in New York, the 14th in the 
U.S. An offshoot of the New York Mercantile Exchange, “The Little Board” 
is expected to open for business about November 1, will feature securi- 
ties of “substantial and growing” companies now traded in the over-the- 
counter market. Top officersi nclude President John W. Clagett (left) and 


Chairman Lawrence H. Taylor. 
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Successful municipalities relying 
upon the independent financial con- 
sultant enjoy numerous benefits: 
favorable money rates, increased un- 
derwriter and dealer interest and 
wider market acceptance of their 
bond issues to name a few. 


And, the municipal underwriter, 
dealer and banking institution bene- 
fit equally. For the specialized ser- 
vices of the independent consultant 
assure that the myriad of details such 
as engineering study, feasibility re- 
port, analysis of over-all debt struc- 
ture and financial public relations 
have been carefully planned and 
attended to prior to the financing. 


Our firm has provided this service 
for many municipalities throughout 
the nation for a quarter of a century. 
We welcome inquiries from bankers 
about our uniquely complete and in- 
dependent services. 


WAINWRIGHT & RAMSEY INC. 


Consultants on Muniwvipal Finance 
70 Pine Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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BANKERS TRUST: NEW YOR 


High among the many matters that will occupy the attention of the annual 
convention of the American Bankers Association in New York this month will be 
Federal legislation—good and bad. 

During the 86th Congress, now finally adjourned for good, ABA realized no 
less than three of its "four major objectives" in banking legislation: 

1) Reserve requirements revision. 

2) Broadened lending powers for national banks in certain fields. 

3) A moderate bank merger law, which vests the final say-so over bank mergers 
in the Federal bank supervisory agencies. 


But ABA, and indeed the entire financial community, took a beating on the 
interest rate question. Not only did Congress refuse to act on President 
Eisenhower’s request for outright removal of the interest rate ceiling on new 
Treasury bond issues, it also killed a compromise measure to permit the Treasury to 
exceed the 4 1/4% ceiling under certain circumstances or within certain limits. 

Whether or not the ceiling will be removed or raised by the next Congress 
would seem to depend both on the outcome of the November elections and on the level 
of interest rates in 1961. 


Taxation of mutual thrift institutions also will continue among ABA's top 
legislative goals next year, and a formal resolution to that effect is expected to 
be adopted at this month’s convention. 

However, ABA's chances in this field remain dim. Savings banks and savings 
and loans have numerous friends in Congress, and show no signs of weakening in their 
opposition to "tax equality." 


Self employed pensions on a tax-free basis have been endorsed by ABA in 

| principle and presumably will continue to receive the association’s support. A bill 
authorizing tax-free deposits in a "restricted retirement fund" (or in a restricted 

| life insurance policy) cleared the House but not the Senate during the last Congress. 
Many bank trust departments are ready to administer such funds when and if 
appropriate legislation is enacted. 


Two measures almost certain to be reintroduced next year will be opposed by 
ABA. One would require full disclosure of consumer finance charges in terms of 
Simple interest. The other would provide for a national mutual savings banks system. 
ABA also stands ready to oppose any attempt to place the Federal Reserve 
under political domination. (In the opinion of some observers, the proposal to 
retire Federal Reserve bank stock is a first step in that direction. ) 

Similarly, the association probably would fight the mandatory withholding of 
' taxes on interest and dividend payments, should the matter come up again. An effort 
to impose such withholding was defeated during the last session. 
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Banker gives inside stor), 


“Mr. Stinson, what's that beautiful, shiny 
door for and why is it so big?” 


“Julie, that protects our vault . . . wher 
we keep money and other valuables be. 
longing to people like you who use our 
bank. The door is big because it has to 
be very, very strong to make sure every. 
thing we keep in there is absolutely safe, 
It’s pretty, too, isn’t it?” 


“It’s so pretty I'll bet that’s the kind of 
door they have in a castle to protect a 
princess. Could I see inside?” 


“Certainly .. . just follow me.” 


“TI think so . . . what’s that over there 
with the green light?” 


“That's a vault ventilator. If somehow 
you and I were to be locked in here, all 
we'd have to do is turn that handle and 
fresh air would begin blowing in here, so 
we'd be safe and comfortable until the 
people outside the vault were able to un- 
lock the door.” 


“Are we going to be locked in?” 


“No ... people very seldom get locked 
in vaults, but we all feel better knowing 
that ventilator is there. Now I want to 
show you some things outside.” 


“Now, Julie, this window is pretty much 
like the other one, isn’t it?” 


“Yes ... but do the cars drive up over 
the sidewalk?” 


“Oh, no... this is called a walk-up win- 
dow. It’s for the people walking by who 
don’t have time to come into the main 
bank.” 


“There must be a lot of people in a hurry 
. . see how busy this man is.” 


“Well, Julie . . . everybody likes to save 
time and steps . . . that’s why so many 
people use this window.” 
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very important depositor 


“It’s so quiet in here . . . and what are 
all these boxes . . . and why do they 
have two locks?” 
“These are called safe deposit boxes, 
Julie—people keep important papers and 
other things like jewelry in these boxes 
.. because they know they’ll be completely 
safe from burglars or fire.” 
“You didn’t tell me about the two locks.” 
“Pm sorry ... you see the bank has a 
key to one of the locks, and the person 
who rents the safe deposit box has the 
other key. Both keys must be used to 
open the box... that way nobody can get 
in who’s not supposed to. Understand?” 
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“Julie, do you know what drive-in bank- 
ing is?” 


“I’ve been with Mommy when she drives 
in here. What makes that drawer come 
out to the car?” 


“An electric motor makes the drawer 
move .. . the lady is pushing the button 
now ... see the drawer go out to the car?” 


“Gee, doesn’t it move fast .. . who’s 
talking?” 


“That’s the man in the car. . . it’s just 
like having him inside with us, isn’t it?” 


“We'd better be getting back to my desk, 
but I wanted to show you this After- 
Hours Depository.” 

“What does it do?” 

“Tt lets le like storekeepers put their 
money et the bank even aon the bank 
is closed. See, there’s a slot up here for 
envelopes ... and then this drawer 
opens up for people who want to put in 
bags of money.” 

“What's that word ‘DIEBOLD’ mean?” 
“That’s the name of the company that 
made this depository and all the other 
things we’ve seen today. We think they 
make the very best equipment, and for 
very important customers like you, only 
the best will do!” 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio 
Dept. B-23 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on: 


Diebold-Basic [_] Drive-in windows ] N - 0 i P 0 i al E D 


CJ Emergency Vault CT Walk-Up Windows 

fl extents © Rae CANTON 2, OHIO 
name : 

ee ay 

addres: 


| Ee ae | 
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It doesn’t seem likely. Yet if you asked the people 
who really know him — you’d discover that this 
California prospector is a man of high reputation 
and considerable wealth. He has a substantial 
savings account. An assortment of “blue chip” 
securities. And just down the canyon—a small but 
prosperous quicksilver mine. 


Providing credit information in depth is just 
one of the many services offered by Bank of 
America, the bank that knowe California. What- 


One Account Covers All California 
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ever your correspondent requirements — portfolio 
analysis from our headquarters in San Francisco, 
last minute market reports from the leading trade 
centers of the world, or direct routing of transit 
items on cities in any part of the state — Bank of 
America can assist you. 

For complete correspondent service, write, wire 
or call: Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Or 
660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MONEY RATES, POLITICS & 
INTERNATIONAL REALITIES 


Near-Term Outlook for Rates . . . The Longer-Range Trend 


Should the Democrats win in November 
would they force the Fed to promote and 
maintain low interest rates and easy mon- 
ey, as many predict and as the party plat- 
form promises? 

Most probably, the answer is no. In- 
deed, it is hardly conceivable that under 
present world conditions any administra- 
tion would actually follow such a course, 


because it inevitably would destroy inter- 
national confidence in the dollar, give 
communism a “great assist.” 

Thus, credit policy, whether under Re- 
publicans or Democrats, is unlikely to 
change drastically. 

The longer-term outlook is for a fast- 
growing economy, strong demands for 
money and capital, and firm interest rates. 


calla i iia i aN 


HE DEMOCRATIC PARTY has officially 
proclaimed its determination to 
end tight money and what it 

calls high interest rates. In fact, the 
platform adopted at Los Angeles car- 
ries an all-out attack on tight money 
and high interest rates. It even has 
an entire section headed, An End to 
Tight Money, in which it categorically 
declares: ‘“‘As a first step in speeding 
economic growth, a Democratic Presi- 
dent will put an end to the present 
high interest, tight money policy.” 

A little farther on, the platform, 
referring to recent credit policy, as- 
serts: ‘It has created windfalls for 
many financial institutions.’”’ And still 
farther on, in a section titled Fiscal 
Responsibility, the platform in an at- 
tack on “gross waste” in Federal ex- 
penditures boldly proclaims: ‘The 
most conspicuous unnecessary item is, 
of course, the excessive cost of interest 
on the public debt.” 

The Democratic platform certainly 
minces no words in asserting where the 
party stands on the highly complicated 
and enormously sensitive question of 
money and credit. And the Democratic 
candidate, Senator Kennedy, in addi- 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Contributing Editor 


tion to endorsing the platform—and 
running on it—has publicly set forth 
similar views on money management. 


Opposite View. In sharp contrast, 
the Republican platform categorically 
and uncompromisingly asserts: 


“We reject the concept of artificial 
growth forced by massive new federal 
spending and loose money policies. 
The only effective way to accelerate 
economic growth is to increase the 
traditional strengths of our free econo- 
my— initiative and investment, pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. To that end 
we favor: 


@ “Broadly-based tax reform to foster 
job-making and growth-making in- 
vestment for modernization and ex- 
pansion, including realistic incentive 
depreciation schedules. 


@ “Use of the full powers of govern- 
ment to prevent the scourges of de- 
pression and inflation. 


@ “Elimination of featherbedding 


*Mr. Rodgers is Professor of Banking in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University. 


practices by labor and business. 


@ “Maintenance of a stable dollar as 
an indispensable means to progress. 


@ “Relating wage and other payments 
in production to productivity—except 
when necessary to correct inequities— 
in order to help stay competitive at 
home and abroad.” 


Thus, the Republican platform also 
is clear as to the position of the party 
on money and credit. And the Re- 
publican candidate, Vice President 
Nixon, in public utterance and other- 
wise, has left no doubt as to his stand 
on the dollar and interest rates. 


Big Change? On the record, the 
issue is, thus, clearly drawn. As a re- 
sult, there is a widespread belief that 
if the Democrats come to power, the 
Federal Reserve authorities will be 
forced, as a minimum, to: 1) adopt a 
policy of active credit ease; 2) change 
their ‘‘bills only” policy; 3) maintain 
low money rates. 

As these matters are of vital im- 
portance to the economy and, in addi- 
tion, have a direct bread-and-butter 
interest to bankers, the underlying 
economic forces will be analyzed in 
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what follows in an effort to determine 
the extent to which credit policy could 
be drastically changed in the event of 
a Democratic victory in November; 
or, for that matter, if Mr. Nixon 
should win and undertake a similar 
program of so-called economic liberal- 
ism. 

The approach, it should be empha- 
sized, will be that of economic analy- 
sis, and not political partisanship. 


What the Record Shows. There are 
several basic facts in this field which 
are so self-evident that it would seem 
the politicians of both parties would 
have to accept them without cavil. 
The proposition that domestic business 
conditions, and the impact of inter- 
national developments upon them, will 
determine credit policy, seems beyond 
question. 

The record of recent years certainly 
supports this view. For example, 
credit was so eased in the 1953-54 
recession, and again in the 1957-58 
recession, that interest rates became 
exceedingly low. This year, with the 
business outlook somewhat uncertain, 
credit has been gradually eased until 
the banking system returned to a 
“free reserve’ position and the dis- 
count rate is now back down to 3 per 
cent (from the 4 per cent level estab- 
lished during the 1959 boom). 

In fact, the credit policies of recent 
years have been exactly those con- 
templated in the Employment Act of 
1946, to which both parties subscribe. 
It follows that criticism can only be 
on the grounds of “too little, too 
late.” But that is exactly where the 
international situation must be ex- 
pected to play a decisive role in the 
years immediately ahead. 


New Factor. The international 
financial position of the United States 
is a new factor with which any ad- 
ministration in Washington must con- 
tend. Any administration that dis- 
regards the great change in our posi- 
tion does so at the economic peril of 
the country. This is a hard fact of 
economic life that Americans find 
very difficult to accept, after the long 
honeymoon in international financial 
matters they have enjoyed since the 
beginning of World War I. 

From that time until 1958, the 
U.S. was able to do just about. as it 
pleased, whether it was helping reme- 
dy the mal-distribution of gold, 
spreading the benefits of American 
capital and know-how, establishing 
tariff barriers, torpedoing the London 
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INTERNATIONAL WORRY 
(In Millions) 


Short-Term 
Liabilities 
To Foreigners 


$12,919 


U.S. Gold 
Stock 


$21,793 
21,753 
22,058 
22,857 
20,582 
19,507 


19,362 


Year 
End 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


Mid-1960 


13,601 
14,939 
15,158 
16,159 
19,341 


20,113 





Economic Conference, or merely set- 
ting the discount rate in Kansas City. 
But U.S. aid of more than $75 billion 
in rehabilitating the other countries of 
the Free World has enabled them to 
restore their economies and become 
formidable competitors not only in 
foreign markets but right here at 
home. 


Turnabout. The dollar shortage, 
which prevailed for so many years, has 
been succeeded by a dollar glut in 
world financial markets. Our balance 
of payments in 1958 was adverse— 
and we had a large outflow of gold; our 
balance of payments in 1959 was ad- 
verse, and we again had a large out- 
flow of gold; and our balance of pay- 
ments in 1960 will once more be ad- 
verse, and whether we have a conse- 
quential outflow of gold or not will 
depend entirely on the foreign evalua- 
tion of developments in our economy 
—in other words, on their confidence 
in the dollar. 

We are very vulnerable to such re- 
action, as our short-term liabilities to 
foreigners of approximately $20 bil- 
lion now exceed our total gold hold- 
ings of approximately $19 billion 
(table). Today, foreigners have the 
economic power, through their cost, 
market and other advantages, to ex- 
pand their short-term holdings in this 
country and thus increase the threat 
to our financial structure and our gold. 

Under these circumstances, confi- 
dence becomes a sine quo non for the 
dollar. 


The Danger. With international 
confidence the determining factor, it is 
obvious that an irresponsible credit 
policy would inevitably cause a large 
scale outflow of gold. Such an outflow 
would quickly give rise to fears of de- 
valuation of the dollar. These fears, 
in turn, would accelerate the outflow 
of gold and revive fears of inflation. 


And if this danger appears over- 





emphasized, consider the wide ait 


perience and considerable suff: ring 
most foreigners have had at the hands 
of inflation, and their much greater 
sensitivity to its dangers. 


Hard Choice. If the foregoing 
analysis is correct, the U.S. would 
then be on the horns of a dilemma. To 
protect our international position, we 
would have to either: 1) adopt a 
policy of active credit restraint—with 
an obvious adverse effect on our do- 
mestic economy (and the very thing 
about which complaint is being made); 
or, 2) devalue the dollar—with an even 
more serious effect on our economy 
and our prestige. 

This would be a hard choice, and, 
while it would be a new experience for 
the U.S. (at least, in the last 46 
years), it is quite “old hat’ in most 
other free countries. Great Britain, for 
example, has had to make the choice 
on several occasions in recent times. 
One instance was in 1957, when the 
Bank of England was forced to in- 
crease its bank rate to 7 per cent to 
protect the international position of 
the pound sterling. 


And just three months ago, Britain’s 
central bank rate was hiked from § 
to 6 per cent, to protect the inter- 
national value of the pound and pre 
vent further outflow of gold. Thus, 
the long tradition of confidence in 
sterling notwithstanding, Great Bri- 
tain has had to conform its internal 
policies to international realities. 


“Tragic Course.” Devaluation, the 
alternative to credit restraint, always 
is a very serious matter. But, under 
prevailing world conditions, it would 
be a tragic course for the U.S. It 
would represent a great loss of eco 
nomic prestige at the very time it was 
most needed. It would, above all, be 
a great victory for international com- 
munism. 


This last point is so important that 
it should be spelled out. Obviously, 
devaluation would sharply decrease 
the importance of the dollar in inter 
national markets. Moreover, it would 
decrease international liquidity, as it 
would deal a death-blow to the dollar 
exchange standard. The resulting aé- 
verse effect on the trade of the Fre 
World would give the Russians 
great “‘assist’”’ in their worldwide com 
petition with this country. In fa 
it would create a situation made t 
order for Russian exploitation. 


Devaluation, thus, becomes 


thinkable for the U.S.—no one co 
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A cordial greeting 


The ABA convention gives us a chance 
to talk banking with you. If we miss you 
at the convention, call us the next time 
you’re in Chicago. We’re at your service. 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON Chairman of the Board 
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“Jim, this report from 
First National Bank 
will help you decide 
about Arizona!” 
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Businessmen who have seen 
“Arizona’s Challenge of the ’60’s,” 
agree it gives them important pro- 
jections on Arizona’s future popu- 
lation, employment, bank deposits, 
income and other vital facts. This 
booklet is yours for the asking. 
Contact us and see how Arizona’s 
oldest bank can serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 

First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
BAN K or arizona ™ 


tases PEDEEAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORrOEATION 


First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which -has 


again taken first place in deposits 
for another year More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


want it. In view of this, it seems cer- 
tain that any administration in Wash- 
ington, no matter how much it might 
favor lower interest rates, would pre- 
fer credit restraint to devaluation. 


First Things First. So, regardless of 
inclination or campaign oratory, when 
the full implications of an easy money 
program under present world condi- 
tions began to materialize, platform 
promises would undoubtedly give way 
to determined efforts on the part of 
any administration in power to pre- 
serve confidence in the dollar. 


In a nutshell, our long-standing 
economic independence has been suc- 
ceeded by international interdepend- 
ence. We are, for the first time in 
many years, vulnerable to foreign 
pressures arising from the ebb and 
flow of public confidence. Our Federal 
Reserve authorities have realized for 
some time that their credit policies 
must be set with one eye on domestic 
impact and the other eye on inter- 
national consequences. 


The sooner our politicians realize 
this, too, the better it will be for all 
of us. 

The Months Just Ahead. In view of 
the political overtones, what is the 
near-term outlook for money rates? 


It seems beyond question that a 
policy of relative ease will be followed 
so long as unemployment is at present 
levels and so long as business is oper- 
ating substantially below capacity, as 
is now the case. Short-term rates may, 
however, firm a little with the seasonal 
upswing in business this fall. Other 
rates should show little change in the 
near future, with any change being 
downward. 


Mostly Talk. All the political talk 
notwithstanding, a return to the low 
rates that characterized the money 
markets in 1954 and again in mid- 
1958 seems highly unlikely. Despite 
the talk and agitation, it is even more 
unlikely that the status and inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve will 
be altered. 

The great and spontaneous out- 
pouring of economic briefs defending 
the Reserve authorities and the all 
but unanimous backing they received 
from bankers, editors, students of 
monetary affairs and other informed 
quarters at the time of the Patman 
investigation a few years ago, is suffi- 
cient evidence of the solid public sup- 
port the Fed enjoys. There could be no 
better guarantee of its independence. 


Any determined attack on the Fede- 


ral Reserve would undoubtedly pre- 
cipitate a real brouhaha. One certain ~ 
result would be a substantial outflow 7 
of gold with all its concomitants. No ~ 
responsible government would delibe- | 
rately create such a dollar crisis, in | 
view of the far-reaching consequences ~ 
it would have under present condi- © 
tions. ; 


It follows that bankers should con- — 
tinue to rely on the basic factors of — 
business activity, unemployment lev- 
els and price behavior in forming their 
estimates of future Reserve policy and 
interest trends. 


Basic Determinants. The | on g- 
term trend of interest rates will be 
even more immune from political de- 
termination than the short-term trend. 
A quick survey of some of the more 
important factors underlying the de- 
termination of the long-term trend 
will be very encouraging in this re- 
spect. 

In business, money is a commodity 
the charge for which is largely deter- 
mined by supply and demand factors. 
Although space does not permit a de- 
tailed analysis of these opposing 
forces, a few observations can be made 
on the more important basic trends in 
the economy that will have conse- 
quential effects on interest rates. 


Supply and demand depend both 
on the short-term cyclical swings in 
business activity (business cycle) and 
on the long-term, or secular, trend of 
business. 

Smoother Cycle. Despite all of the 
efforts toward greater economic sta- 
bility, the business cycle has not been 
abolished. To be sure, better knowl- 
edge, more complete knowledge, more 
experience, more competent money 
management, and many internal 
“snubbers” have done so much to 
smooth out the cycle that we can 
confidently look forward to a future 
without the major depressions that 
characterized our economy before 
World War II. 

But avoidance of major depressions 
does not mean that we will not have 
upward and downward swings in 
business with their cyclical impacts on 
money rates. 


The Growth Trend. The secular or 
long-term trend of business growth 
will be at a higher rate than in the 
past, for several reasons. The great 
population increase of recent years, 
for example, is forcing growth in the 
economy. The increase in family 
formation will cause a disproportion- 
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ate growth in the demand for housing, 
household goods and similar items. 

Greater emphasis on research ig 
creating new products, the production 
of which will further increase business 
growth. 

Increased expenditures for social 
and public services and for the aged 
also are forcing growth in the 
economy. 

Defense expenditures will in al 
probability rise still higher. This 
gloomy view is based on the belief 
that the cold war will continue and, 
as a matter of fact, that normal rela- 
tions between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union are impossible. Foreign aid also 
will be large. Increased aid to South 
America and to Africa appears es- 
pecially likely. 

All of the foregoing point to a dy- 
namic, growing economy in the future, 
with supply and demand for funds out- 
stripping all previous periods. 

Banking Prospects. The commer- 
cial banks can look forward with great 
confidence to their position in this 
faster growing economy of the future, 

Except in periods of recession, the 
demand for bank loans will be strong, 
In consequence, holdings of govern- 
ment bonds will play a less important 
role than in the past 30 years, and 
loan-deposit ratios will run markedly 
higher than those of recent years. 

Finally, and most important, short- 
term money rates are likely to be 
higher than those that prevailed in 
the past decade. This will be particu- 
larly true if “near money” continues 
to play the same role as at present. 


How It-Adds Up. The general con- 
clusions that can be drawn from this 
brief survey of actual and potential 
economic forces in our economy are: 


@It is doubtful that the coming 
change in Administration, whether it 
be Democratic or Republican, will 
bring any big change in credit policy. 
@ Irresponsible credit and fiscal poli- 
cies would unquestionably endanger 
the foreign standing of the dollar. 
More particularly, because of our 
changed international position, un- 
wise political tampering with credit 
policy could lead to an outflow of 
gold and force a devaluation of the 
dollar, which nobody wants. 

@ The growing, dynamic economy, 
which seems a certainty for the fu- 
ture, will generate strong demand for 
both short- and long-term funds. 


@ Such a strong demand augurs well 
for firm money rates in the future. 
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THE FEDERAL FUNDS MARKET 


Although the phrase ‘Federal funds market’”’ has a formidable technical ring 
to it, the author notes that in essence Federal funds transactions are among the 


simplest of all borrowing arrangements. 


He looks for wider use of this market as 


bankers intensify the search for ways to keep their resources fully invested. 


URING the past decade the money 
market in the United States 
has grown in size and efficiency 

to an extent almost without parallel 
in financial history. New ways to put 
idle funds to work have been found, 
old ones have been refurbished. One of 
the more interesting is that most sen- 
sitive of all money market media: 
Federal funds. 


Federal funds are an exceptionally 
convenient instrument for the in- 
creasing number of profit-conscious 
member bankers who compute their 
reserve positions on a daily basis, 
investing any surplus over legal re- 
quirements and taking necessary ac- 
tion (such as borrowing) to meet any 
deficiencies. Aptly described as ‘‘trad- 
ing today’s money for tomorrow’s 
money,” the Federal funds market 
provides a means whereby surplus 
balances at Federal Reserve banks 
may be loaned (for a charge) to banks 
that are temporarily short of re- 
serves. 

Only a relatively small number of 
people are familiar with the techni- 
calities of the Federal funds market. 
The term itself—Federal funds—is a 
contraction of “funds on deposit at 
Federal Reserve banks.”’ In the Fede- 
ral funds market, actions are speci- 
fically taken in order to transfer these 
balances between banks on any given 
day effective immediately. 


Although market parlance refers to 
“purchases” and ‘“‘sales” of Federal 
funds, the words do not provide a 
strictly accurate description. Actual- 
ly, a sale of Federal funds is an un- 
secured loan of deposits at the Fed 
to the buyer. 

The very nature of Federal funds 
largely restricts trading in funds to 
member banks. However, certain cus- 
tomers of banks, notably dealers in 
Government securities, effect trans- 


By WESLEY LINDOW 


Vice President & Secretary, 
Irving Trust Company, 
New York City 


actions in Federal funds as discussed 
below. While the paper work involves 
different steps depending on the par- 
ticipants and their location, the es- 
sence of it is always the same: the 
buyer (borrower) takes over from the 
seller (lender) a certain amount of 
money at the Federal Reserve bank 
which he returns the next day. 


Brokers & Correspondents. The 
market for Federal funds is very in- 
formal and loosely organized. The na- 
tional market centers in New York 
City, and attains its most highly de- 
veloped form in the ‘‘clearing house” 
type of service offered by one stock 
exchange firm, Garvin, Bantel & Co., 
and one bank, Irving Trust Co. Both 
organizations provide a service de- 
signed to bring buyers and sellers to- 
gether in the same way that a secu- 


rities broker brings buyers and sellers 
together (in contrast with a securities 
dealer who operates as a principal and 
buys for or sells from his own ac- 
count). No commission is charged; the 
service is offered as a means of build- 
ing good will. 


A large volume of Federal funds 
transactions is still arranged directly 
between banks, including transactions 
undertaken by some of the larger 
banks in efforts to help their cor- 
respondents. Some banks go so far as 
to buy from or sell to correspondents 
even though the transactions aggra- 
vate their own reserve positions. 


As the market has become more 
fully developed, banks for several 
reasons have tended to go directly to 
funds brokers and large correspond- 
ents offering special accommodation. 
The Federal funds market operates 
on a tight time schedule and the in- 
dividual bank may feel too much time 
is wasted in scouting around for funds 
in its own area. Further, local banks 


A TYPICAL FEDERAL FUNDS TRANSACTION 


1) Bank A phones a funds “cleaving house,” offers to sell (lend) $1 million for 
one day “at the best rate you can get.” 


2) Bank B wires the same firm that it wants to buy (borrow) $1 million at 


22%. 


3) The clearing firm calls or wires Bank A that Bank B is bidding 22% for 
$1 million. This is satisfactory to Bank A and the clearing firm so notifies 


Bank B. 


4) Bank B wires confirmation to Bank A. 
5) Bank A instructs the Fed (by telefax, wire, or phone) to transfer $1 million 


to Bank B. 


The Next Day: 


6) Bank B tells the Fed to transfer $1 million to Bank A. 


7) Bank B mails Bank A its check for $69.44 (unless it is a correspondent, in 
oe case payment will be through an entry in the correspondent ac- 
count). 
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last year we provided & 3 solutions to the problems of 


Estate Portfolio Distribution 


In 1959 we sold 83 large blocks* which were owned by 
individuals and corporations other than the issuer. 

Our successful, economical handling of their dis- 
tribution and sale was based on our skill in isolating 
the proper market for the type and number of secur- 
ities held—and in making the most effective use of it. 

In volume of offerings, in variety of size and nature 
of issues handled, and in the appropriateness and 
success of selling techniques, we have won a position 
as a dynamic leader in the marketing of large blocks 
of stock. 

Many of the blocks were Secondary Offerings. In 
order to have maximum success, secondaries require 
national coverage, facilities, distribution and the 
ability to place stocks in the hands of strong indi- 


*A PARTIAL LISTING 








vidual and institutional buyers. 

We are also thoroughly familiar with a wide variety 
of techniques for selling blocks of stocks on the floors 
of national stock exchanges, and through private 
placements. 

If you are facing problems of distribution and sale 
of an investment portfolio belonging to an estate or 
trust, a corporation or yourself, we believe we can 
help. We’ll offer you broad knowledge and experience 
in determining how, when and where to use which- 
ever method is best for you. Our partners would be 
glad to discuss your particular situation at your con- 
venience. Call or write the Resident Partner in the 
Kidder, Peabody office nearest you. There is no 
obligation. 








Number Number Number 
of Shares of Shares of Shares Company 

27,000 American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 5,000 B. F. Goodrich Company 15,000 Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
114,400 AMP, Incorporated 15,000 Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Inc. Company 

10,000 Associated Dry Goods Corporation 6,500 Hazeitine Corporation 4,800 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


98,000 California Liquid Gas Corporation 6,100 Idaho Power Company 


8,300 Continental Oil Company 110,000 Levine's, Inc. 


90,000 William H. Rorer, Inc. 
100,000 Salant & Salant, Incorporated 


100,000 Electronic Engineering Company 6,000 Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company 225,000 Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc. 
of California 170,682 Lock Joint Pipe Company 100,000 The Scott & Fetzer Company 
217,490 Ennis Business Forms, Inc. 9,400 Mission Corporation 7,500 Southwestern Public Service Company 
230,000 Financial Federation, Inc. 130,000 Moog Servocontrols, Inc. 5,000 Spencer Shoe Corporation 
5,100 General Electric Company 167,300 National Biscuit Company 24,500 Square D Company 
325,000 Gibraltar Financial Corporation 8,000 National Tea Company 43,067 Standard Packaging Corporation 
of California 379,000 Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


Kipper, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 





Members New York, American, 
Boston, Philadelphia-Baltimore, 
Midwest and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 


New York 5 - 17 Wall Street - HA 2-8900 - New York 17 - 10 East 45th St. - MU 2-7190 


Boston 10 - 75 Federal Street - 1.1 2-6200 - 
Los AnceELes 14 - 210 W. 7th Street - MA 8-3271 
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Cuicaco 3 - 33 So. Clark Street - AN 3-7350 


- San Francisco 4 - 140 Montgomery Street - EX 7-4900 
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are frequently all on the same side of 
the market since stringencies (or sur- 
pluses) are apt to develop throughout 
an entire geographic area at the same 
time. 

Nevertheless, there is a consider- 
able volume of local trading of funds. 
One factor is the difference in time 
zones; west coast banks can trade 
funds more than three hours after the 
New York wires have closed. 


Market Mechanics. Federal funds 
transactions are among the simplest 
of all borrowing arrangements. The 
transfer of $5 million—or $1 million or 
$20 million—can be effected in a very 
few minutes by a couple of telephone 
calls, confirmed by wire or letter. 

For example, if the transaction is 
through a funds broker, the buyer 

ally places his order by teletype 
or by phone. The broker will match 
the order as soon as possible—imme- 
diately, if he already has on his books 
a bank willing to make the sale. Sales 


are, of course, subject to the selling 
bank’s approval since they represent 
unsecured loans. The buyer then con- 
firms details of the transaction to the 
seller, usually by bank wire, and the 
steps necessary to actually effect the 
transfer are taken. 


Within New York City and a few 
other cities, a purchase of Federal 
funds is executed through an ex- 
change of checks. The lending bank 
gives the borrowing bank a draft on 
its account at the Fed, which is pre- 
sented for credit the same day. The 
borrowing bank gives the lending 
bank its check for the same amount, 
plus a little extra for interest. This 
check is presented in the next day’s 
clearings at the clearing house. 


A sale of Federal funds within any 
one Federal Reserve district is con- 
summated simply by asking the Fed 
to make the necessary entries. The 
lending bank calls or wires the Fed 
and requests the transfer of the funds; 
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Complete international 
Banking service 








the next day the borrowing bank asks 
the Fed to transfer the funds back. 
Interest is normally paid by check 
or by an entry in a correspondent ac- 
count. 

In the case of transfers of funds be- 
tween districts, the procedure is 
basically the same. The lending bank 
asks its Fed to wire-transfer the funds 
to the borrowing bank’s account at 
another Federal Reserve bank. The 
next day the borrowing bank requests 
its Federal Reserve bank to return the 
funds by wire. Since the Federal Re- 
serve charges for wire-transfer of odd 
amounts, interest is usually paid 
through a cashier’s check or a cor- 
respondent account. ; 


Volatile Rate. The rate on Federal? 
funds can be tremendously volatile, 
Wide variations sometimes occur with- 
in a single day; on one settlement date 
last July the rate ranged from 34% to 
314%. Although the New York mar 
ket sets the pattern, the rate is not 
always exactly uniform between areas 
and may not even be identical for brief 
periods within New York City. Sales 
must be effected quickly, and time 
isn’t always available to check all pos- 
sible sources. Further, it frequently 
isn’t worth the trouble; 4% on $1 
million for one day is only $3.47. 

The rate nevertheless tends strong- 
ly toward uniformity; there are 
enough ‘“‘rate shoppers’’ to make sure 
that any differences persist only a 
very short while. Further, rate uni- 
formity is generally assured by the 
brokers and accommodating banks, 
which keep in touch with each other 
to have a “feel” of the over-all pres- 
sures in the market. 

Banks offering funds through the 
funds brokers frequently leave rate 
determination up to them. They will 
offer, for example, $5 million at “‘the 
going rate.” At least as frequently, 
however, they specify a minimum ac- 
ceptable rate (or maximum rate if 
they are on the “buy” side). These 
bids and offers usually find a common 
meeting ground fairly quickly, set- 
tling at a level that reflects buying and 
selling strength in the market. 

The upper limit to the rate is set by 
the discount rate. Actually, since 
member banks do not have unlimited 
access to the discount window, there 
is no inherent reason why the funds 
rate should not go higher; as a matter 
of fact, the funds rate was typically 
above the discount rate during the 
late twenties. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Printed by offset on Primrose Hammermill Sentry Safety 





@ New Hammermill Sentry Safety protects your checks on both sides. Now endorsers can relax, too. 


If ink eradicator is used to remove the writing on either side of a Hammermill Sentry Safety check, 
a rash of warning words—STOP*STOP*STOP — pops out from the sensitized surface design. 


Demonstrate to yourself how Hammermill Sentry Safety protects your checks. Write your name 
on this insert and try ink eradicator on it. . 

You can order Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven appealing colors and white. Ask your bank 
stationer for samples and more information. Or write to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pa. 


HAMMERMILL SENTRY SAFETY the paper you can bank on 
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But today, most banks apparently 
would rather borrow from the Federal 
Reserve bank or sell securities than 
pay 2 premium for Federal funds (be- 
yond the nominal premium arising 
from the fact that the funds rate is 
computed on a 360-day basis and the 
discount rate on a 365-day basis). 
Further, lending banks are probably 
reluctant to sell funds at more than 
the discount rate, partly because they 
feel the extra return might cause ill 
will and partly because their own posi- 
tion might tighten and place them in 
the embarrassing situation of having 
to borrow from the Fed at one rate 
while lending to another bank at a 
higher rate. 











For all practical purposes, the lower 
limit on the rate is set by handling 
costs, although large banks may oc- 
casionally sell at lower rates to help a 
correspondent or to help build the 
market. Banks generally become re- 
luctant to lend at less than 4%, and 
in recent years 14% (or a rare %%) 
has been the effective floor. Since the 
return at 14% is less than $7 per mil- 
lion per day, it would take a fairly 
sizable transaction to more than 
cover out-of-pocket costs at that rate. 













Active Participants. Because this is 
a market in Federal Reserve bank bal- 
ances, it is largely confined to mem- 
ber banks. Probably some 250 banks 
use this market with some frequency 
generating a volume of transactions 
that in any one day may run sub- 
stantially over the $1 billion. mark, 
and that comes close to $2 billion on 
occasion. 











Customers of banks also engage in 
transactions that involve Federal 
funds. By far the most active in this 
area are the Government securities 
dealers. In recent years the custom 
has developed of making payment in 
immediately available ‘‘good’”’ funds 
at the Federal Reserve banks for all 
out-of-town transactions in Govern- 
ments and in-town transactions in- 
volving Treasury Bills and most other 
short-term Government securities. As 
a result, dealers in Government secu- 
rities have become an active factor in 
the Federal funds market. 


A dealer acquiring Governments for 
his own position has to obtain Fed- 
eral funds to make payment, and ar- 
ranges for his bank to draw a draft 
on its account at the Fed. On the 
other hand, a dealer selling Govern- 
ments from his position acquires a 





















right to Federal funds from some 
§ September 15, 1960 


bank which he can sell on the market. 

Other institutions also deal in 
Federal funds on occasion, but securi- 
ties dealers are the most active par- 
ticipants other than the member 
banks. 

Kinds of Transactions. Ours is a 
rapidly developing money market, in 
which new forms and instruments 
are continually evolving, and these 
trends have been important in trans- 
actions involving Federal funds. The 
market for Federal funds grew up in 
the 1950s with the “straight” sale of 
funds—unsecured transactions for one 
day (longer on holidays and week- 
ends). By far the greater volume of 
transactions is still in this form. 

As ‘a need for a slightly different 
kind of transaction evolved, banks 
made considerable use of two instru- 
ments that they borrowed from the 









Government securities dealers. These 
are sales under repurchase agreement 
(these RP’s involve a commitment to 
repurchase securities sold, at a specific 
price plus interest, at some future date 
which may or may not be specified) 
and buy-backs (the simultaneous pur- 
chase of securities and resale of the 
same securities as of a specific date, 
usually the next business day). These 
transactions are usually settled in 
good funds at the Federal Reserve 
banks just as straight Federal funds 
sales are. 


They are particularly well adapted 
for dealer transactions. RP’s and buy- 
backs between banks are apt to be 
smaller transactions with smaller 
banks. ‘They require considerable 
bookkeeping on the part of the cus- 
todian bank (which may or may not 
be the lending bank) and many banks 


‘i are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


¢ Old-line factoring 


¢ Non-notification factoring 


© Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


feel that they must run three or four 
days to be worth the time and effort. 
The rate is frequently somewhat high- 
er than the rate on Federal funds. 

More recently, another device has 
emerged. This is the “secured over- 
night,”’ which is identical to a straight 
sale of Federal funds with the sole 
exception that the borrowing bank 
holds in custody for the lending bank 
securities used as collateral. This is an 
increasingly popular arrangement 
which banks use so they can sell 
funds in amounts that would other- 
wise exceed their legal limits. 


Also, secured sales of funds are 
sometimes made because the borrow- 
ing bank has a thin capital structure 
or is not well-known; the collateral 
gives the lending bank assured safety. 

To a considerable degree each of the 
three types of transactions accom- 
plishes the same thing, although the 
mechanics differ. Each has its most 
useful application; some banks find 
one suits their needs best, other banks 
prefer another. 

Unit of Trading. Individual trans- 
actions in Federal funds are custom- 
arily in units of $1 million, but smaller 
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amounts are sometimes traded whe 
the market is tight. Transactions ¢ 
less than $500,000 rarely occur, ab 
though sales of as little as $200,006 
have been reported. 

The principal difficulty in handlin 
small amounts is in locating a match 
ing buyer or seller. This is largely ¢ 
question of convenience—a ban] 
wanting to trade $5 million of funds 
would rather trade one $5 milliog 
block than 25 blocks of $200,000 eack 

Further, selling banks like to deal 
with known (generally larger) bank 
since, after all, a straight Federal funds 
sale is simply an unsecured loan 
Banks frequently have “approved” 
lists of borrowing banks to which they 
will sell funds and furnish these list 
to the funds brokers. 


Legal Limits. Theoretically, the po 
tential market for Federal funds i 
substantially broader than at present, 
even though the ability of banks t 
make straight sales of Federal fund 
is somewhat limited by regulation, 
Since national banks and most staté 
member banks can lend any one bors 
rower without security only 10% ai 
capital and surplus, a bank would ha 
to have capital and surplus of $10 
million to make a straight sale of a 
million-dollar block of funds. Thi 
would eliminate most banks with de 
posits of less than $100 million and! 
many larger ones. 

But smaller banks can make large 
loans by using secured transaction 
and RP’s. The Comptroller sets nd 
limit on sales of funds secured by 
Governments maturing within 1§ 
months; sales secured by long 
Governments (which are rarely made) 
are subject to a lending limit of 25% 
of capital and surplus which applie 
to all member banks. 

On the buying side, legal limits ap 
plicable to state members vary wide 
ly; some states have no limit. A na 
tional bank with a capital of $500,00 
and a surplus of $1 million can b 
$1 million of Federal funds (aggregat 
borrowing of national banks is limite 
to 100% of capital plus 50% of s 
plus). Insofar as legal limits are cor 
cerned, many a member bank with 
less than $25 million in deposits h 
enough capital to buy million-dolls 
units of funds. 


Interestingly, banks act to a con 
siderable extent from habit in thei 
choice of short-term reserve adjus 
ment media. Many banks that ar 


(Continued on page 52) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


i Late summer stability ruled the bond markets despite Federal Reserve credit 
easing steps, which were followed by a reduction in the prime rate (page 5). 

Toward the end of August, prices of Governments were at about the same 
levels that prevailed in late July. Receptions of new offerings of corporates and 
punicipals slowed somewhat and dealers’ inventories increased. Short-term rates 
firmed. The 9l—day Treasury bill rate, which touched a 1960 low of 2.13 per cent 
in early August, persisted upward to reach 2.52 three weeks later. 


A major reason for failure of the markets to react more vigorously to 
further easing actions by the authorities is that prices had largely discounted 
such moves in their steep June—July advance. Moreover, longer-term issues were 
under pressure from anticipations of a major Treasury advance refunding of certain 
of the wartime 2 1/2 per cent bonds carrying optional maturity dates. 

In addition, somewhat improved confidence over the fall business outlook, 
and willingness to "wait and see" what course the economy might follow in weeks 
following Labor Day, lessened investor aggressiveness. 

Heavy inventories of Governments in dealer hands, reflecting a steady 
buildup in positions as prices advanced during early summer, were another feature 
of the August market. As the advance refunding approached, dealers were unwilling 
to extend themselves further. 

Profit—taking by speculators who had entered the Government market earlier in 
the year and had waited out their six-months capital gain period, as well as selling 
by traders and those who had participated in the cash offering for the 3 7/8s due 
in 1968, also contributed downward pressure to prices. 


Looking ahead to the fall months, bank loan demand will be of major importance 
in determining basic bond market trends. Demand for credit continues very heavy in 
Many centers and at country banks through most sectors of the nation. Loan-—deposit 
Tatios continue at about the historically high levels reached earlier in the year. 
Further impetus to credit demand could result from the reduction in the prime rate. 

Scheduled corporate and municipal financing for the final four months of 
the year also is heavy. Any further strength in the bond markets could encourage 
still new offerings. A number of major issues that had been postponed earlier 
because of market conditions were rescheduled in July and August. 

Federal Reserve authorities are looking for at least a mild upturn in the 
economy during the fall. The extent of any such improvement will vitally affect 
credit policy, which always is closely attuned to the tempo of business activity, 
and be the ultimate determinant of the course of the market. 


By. reducing the discount rate to:3 per cent, lowering central reserve city 
bank reserve requirements to 17.5 from 18 per cent and allowing banks to count 
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somewhat more vault cash as reserves, the Federal Reserve reaffirmed that major 

emphasis is still being placed on domestic rather than international considerations. 
The authorities have consistently maintained this year that their prime 

task is to help the economy remain buoyant; they imply that any consequences, such 

as accelerated outflow of gold, that may result from less credit restraint must 

be regarded as a calculated risk. 


Although August credit-—easing moves have contrasted sharply with stepped-up 
restraint by central banks in free countries throughout the world, from Australia 
to West Germany, and gold outflow has amounted to about $400 million since the 
end of 1959, the monetary authorities do not believe the great bulk of foreign 
balances are vulnerable. Instead, as the Federal Reserve aims for a $200 million— 
plus level of free reserves, the outflow of gold is officially regarded as a 
secondary, background factor. 

Fears over the gold situation would arise, however, if there were a return 
to large budget deficits, removal of the Federal’s independence or continuation of 
an over—large balance—of—payments deficit (page 13). 


A major signal that the Federal’s shift in policy emphasis is getting 
desired results was an increase in money supply of about $900 million in June and 
July. The upturn apparently continued throughout August. This contrasted with 
a decline of $1.8 billion in May. 

At the end of July, money supply was 1.2 per cent below a year earlier, but 
velocity of deposits in 337 centers was 26.1, compared with 24.6 in mid-—1959, 
more than offsetting the decline. 


As_ investors and dealers in long-term Governments, corporates and muni- 
cipals awaited announcement of the Treasury’s advance refunding with hesitation 
and caution, Under Sec. Baird outlined the advantages of such an operation. 

The primary merit of advance refunding (which was first tried successfully 
in June with the 2 1/2s due November 1961) lies in offering a typical long—term 
holder, whose bond is approaching short-term status, opportunity to extend before 
his bond shortens to a point where he elects to sell. 

In this manner, the debt managers hope to build up a greatly improved debt 
structure through a "leapfrog process" that would shift 5- to 10-year maturities 
into a longer-term area, and in turn shift an even larger amount ($20 to $30 
billion) of l1- to 5-year maturities into the 5- to 10-year area. Mr. Baird 
estimates the process could be accomplished over a period of three years. 

Until recently, the 4 1/4 per cent interest rate ceiling has prevented such 
moves. But now long-term yields are somewhat easier, and the Treasury seems eager 
to achieve a more balanced maturity structure as rapidly as possible. 


A considerable buildup in the calendar for new offerings of municipal 
bonds has dampened enthusiasm that prevailed over much of the summer in the tax- 
‘exempt market. Against this background of impending heavier supply, greater dealer 
caution and increased investor selectivity were becoming evident following a summer 
of firming prices and generally brisk receptions for new issues. 

Corporate bonds are benefiting from an unusually wide yield spread in relatio 
to Governments, but advance refunding plans and a substantial schedule of important 
new offerings in months ahead suggest that summer gains may not be extended and 
that prices could stabilize or ease. 
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Every 
2 minutes... .§ 


Every | 
2 minutes... 


...a& seller sells, a buyer buys in the big, high-speed government 
bond market at the Continental Bank 


We’re one of the largest and most active primary markets for U. S. Government Bonds 
in the world. Every two minutes, here at the Continental, a transaction is completed. 

Phone us to sell, and chances are the sale will be made before you hang up. Phone us 
to buy, and we'll probably have what you want right at hand, or certainly very close by. 

Our correspondents use this market freely. So do their customers. Why don’t you? Just 
phone the Continental—STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL DLILOINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO Member F.D.1.C. 
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“OUR NEXT STEP TOWARD COMPLETE AUTOMATION WILL BE VIA THE SPEED, SIMPLICITY 
AND CONVENIENCE OF BURROUGHS B251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER.” 
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DALLAS’ 
EXCHANGE BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 

EXECUTIVES 

REPORT: 


“OUR 
BURROUGHS 
MACHINES 
SAVE US 
96% ON OUR 
INVESTMENT 
ANNUALLY” 


(1. to r.) President Gus Bowman, Vice President Wm. A. Craig. 


The seene: Dallas’ $43-million-plus Exchange Bank 
and Trust Co. The equipment: Burroughs Bank 
Accounting Machines. The results, reported by 
President Gus Bowman and Vice President Wm. A. 


Seon—the Visible Record Computer 
System: “In order to initiate further savings and to 
prepare for a predictable volume increase, we’re going 
to magnetic document processing via Burroughs B251 
Visible Record Computer System. We’ve already 
installed the first phase—Burroughs B-101 Sorter- 
Reader that sorts up to 1,560 items per minute.” 


Craig: “‘On-the-job results verified our initial opinion 
of this equipment’s dependability. The automation 
it provides proved to be so effective that we save 
56% on our investment each year.” 


Why the VRC: “In addition to unprecedented 
operational speed and efficiency, its advanced com- 
puter techniques and capabilities will put formerly 
untapped sources of management data at our disposal. 
Its installation will easily convert our present oper- 
ations to a completely automated basis resulting in 
even better service to our customers.” 


Dallas’ Exchange Bank and Trust Co. is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of efficiency by 
Burroughs automation equipment. For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Special Report— 


THE FINANCING 
OF EUROPE’S BOOM 


Over the last few years Eu- 
rope’s bankers have been 
called on to finance an eco- 
nomic upsurge of spectacular 
proportions. The record now 
emerging shows that they have 
been handling the job in an 
imaginative, statesman- 
like manner. 


Following is a report on the 
financing of Europe’s boom, 
based on first hand interviews 
with leading central and pri- 
vate bankers in nine countries. 


By CHARLES A. CERAMI 


O OTHER prosperous period in 
modern history has ever 
thrown such pressure onto the 

banking community as the industrial 
upsurge of Western Europe. In the 
space of a few years, capital has had 
to be provided for plant modernization 
and expansion and for the sudden 
emergence of a substantial consumer 
credit system. 

Astonishingly, Europe’s own banks 
and other financial organizations are 
now supplying almost all the money 
for these needs, and doing it without 
strain. A recent trip through nine 
countries of Europe and talks with 
leading central and private bankers 
has confirmed that fact. U.S. econom- 
ic aid provided the initial capital to 
rebuild war-shattered industries. But 
after that, European capital has con- 
tinued the job with only moderate 
buttressing by American private in- 
vestment. 

Europe has done this by practicing 
economy, on a national and inter- 
national scale, in a way that can serve 
as a model for future governments. 
Its growing industrial production was 
exported even when the home demand 
was great, and these export earnings 
were used to go on buying more and 
more capital goods from abroad, 


rather than to import luxuries. The 
fact that this kind of stern self-disci- 
pline was practiced by governments 
that were usually under heavy fire 
from political opponents makes it all 
the more remarkable. 


All that is by wey of prologue. The 
present phase that it has led to is 
equally fascinating, even if somewhat 
less heroic. 


The New Era. Much of Western 
Europe today is in a state between 
moderate prosperity and sheer boom. 
In countries where loss of one’s job 
used to be a personal tragedy, white- 
collar employees and skilled laborers 
can have their choice of employment. 
Businessmen with a traditionally cau- 
tious attitude toward modernizing or 
expanding are showing more risk- 
taking inclinations than many Ameri- 
cans. 

Some stocks stand at several thou- 
sand per cent of their original par 
values, and yet conservative bankers 
hesitate to call them overpriced be- 
cause the earnings and near-term 
prospects of the companies are so 
great. The European middle class has 


United Press Photo 


LONDON’S LOMBARD STREET 
Pre-eminence maintained. 


taken to stock-buying as never before, 
thus converting increased incomes into 
more expansion-power for industry. 


Europe’s banks are naturally pros- 
pering in this era, but not all their 
departments are sharing equally in the 
prosperity. While commercial ac- 
counts, income from loans and foreign 
exchange operations run very high, 
personal banking services for indi- 
viduals have not risen anywhere near 
as much. Savings account deposits 
have probably been slowest of all to 
climb—perhaps because of a lingering 
fear that inflation might return, but 
also partly because public interest in 
the stock markets has attracted capi- 
tal that would otherwise have gone 
into savings. 


Most spectacular of all is the heavy 
new business being indirectly stimu- 
lated by consumer credit. 


Because this rise of what the British 
call “hire purchase”’ promises to cause 
the most lasting changes in the eco- 
nomic life of Europe, it deserves a 
careful look. The phenomenal speed 
of its acceptance is a clue to under- 
standing how excitedly the old coun- 
try is rushing to adopt U.S. ways that 
it has often criticized. 


Consumer Credit Invasion. Nothing 
so perfectly typifies Europe’s slightly 
schizophrenic attitude toward Ameri- 
can life as the recent explosion of in- 
stalment buying. Europeans are fond 
of expressing horror at the American’s 
love of labor-saving material posses- 
sions and particularly at his way of 
paying for them in bits and pieces. 
Yet today, Europe’s bankers esti- 
mate that over 90 per cent of all 
household applianees being bought are 
on credit—with terms as long as 42 
months on major purchases. 


Credit to the consumer is usually ex- 
tended by the dealer, who then dis- 
counts the obligations at his bank. 
In a few cases, the bank enters the 
picture third-hand, because the dealer 
turns his notes receivable over to the 
factory in payment of his own debt, 
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and it is the manufacturer who then 
seeks bank credit. In either case, the 
notes are almost always taken ‘“‘with 
recourse’’—the dealer or manufacturer 
being liable in case of non-payment. 


How favorable is the collection ex- 
perience so far? It is considered quite 
good, especially in view of the fact 
that credit reporting systems are not 
so developed as ours. “If a buyer de- 
faults in payment, he does not jeopard- 
ize his whole future reputation as he 
might in the United States,” one 
banker pointed out, “and this made 
us very fearful of the results. But so 
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far we find collections quite normal.” 


It is estimated that bad debts run 
from )% per cent to 3 per cent, de- 
pending mainly on the type of sales- 
manship originally employed. Just as 
in the U.S., a cautious dealer who 
screens buyers carefully and puts a 
sensible limit on terms has far fewer 
bad debts than the one who inflates 
his prices and overloads customers 
with merchandise on “‘easy credit.” 

With Reservations. Despite the 
success up to now, Europe’s banking 
men tend to view consumer credit 
with a wary eye, though they do like 
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the great new avenue of business it is 
creating for them. It is still far below 
the relative volume of instalment 


$ 
z 


buying that we have come to con- _ 


sider normal in America—and they 
hope to keep it that way. “Credit as 
a means of enlarging business oppor- 
tunities and opening new horizons of 
personal comfort is fine,’ says the 
head of an important Dutch bank. 
“But the situation where most fami- 
lies are constantly in debt to the 
limits of their paychecks is dis- 
tasteful.’’ 

Some of our newer forms of personal 
credit, such as the “fly now—pay 
later” type of vacation travel, are 
completely unknown in Europe. When 
asked to comment on the subject, 
four out of five men responded with 
a shudder. 


It is appropriate to note here that 
the American-style small loan com- 
pany is equally unappealing to Euro- 
pean financial men. There have been 
only one or two attempts to set up 
such companies so far and they are 
too new to be evaluated. Up to now, 
the small-loan job is being handled 
mainly by employers. European firms 
are much more paternalistic than is 
commonly realized here, and if a 
reliable employee gets into a financial 
bind, his employer usually agrees to 
help him out of it. This is particularly 
true in the growing number of areas 
that have a shortage of good labor. 


But such a course is open mainly 
to those who work for large companies. 
There are many less fortunate workers 
whose personal standing doesn’t make 
them eligible for bank credit and 
whose employers can’t extend sub- 
stantial loans, so it seems reasonable 
to predict that some form of small 
loan organization willing to take extra 
risks in return for higher interest will 
take root unless the commercial banks 
develop plans of their own to fill the 
gap. 

Encouraging Bigness. A less-adver- 
tised role of the banking community 
in Europe’s boom is its indirect en- 
couragement of the trend toward 
bigger industrial organizations. 


Some of Europe’s most thoughtful 
economic statesmen hold that the 
future belongs to the great interna- 
tional companies. They believe that 
the giant corporations with diversified 
interests all over the globe will con- 
tinue to grow at a faster pace than 
smaller competitors. The reasons 
usually given are: 1) greater oppor- 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection pilus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 
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tunity for still more diversification— 
each unit multiplying to give the ef- 
fect of geometric progression; 2) great- 
er facilities for research and develop- 
ment into new areas and products; 
3) more efficient management, pro- 
curement and integrated production. 

But the larger companies have still 
another major advantage that is less 
well known: They have access to finan- 
cing for their capital needs on far 
better conditions than small firms. 
There is nothing sinister or mysterious 
about this, nor does it represent a 
conscious plot to squeeze the smaller 
companies. It is simply a fact of busi- 
ness life that big, immensely-powerful 
companies can get better terms on a 
bond issue or a bank loan than their 
baby brothers can. 

They are even able to take advan- 
tage of the occasional differences in 
money cost between European nations 
to seek the best deal across national 
boundaries, whereas a small com- 
pany seldom finds it feasible to seek 
loans outside its own country. 

This has its salutary aspects, de- 
spite the fact that no one wants to see 
all small business squeezed into sub- 
mission. High trade officials of the 


Italian government, for instance, ad- 
mit that they try by every possible 
means to encourage mergers by small 
companies in order to form more effi- 
cient competitive units. They feel 
that the vast enlargement of the 
European market owing to the forma- 
tion of the Common Market and its 
possible extension to other areas de- 
mands bigger, more progressively or- 
ganized companies. 


Powerful Persuader. “We have 
had little luck, so far,’ they admit. 
“Individual proprietors, and especially 
those that have had family control of 
a firm for generations, just don’t want 
to give up their ‘independence.’ So 
they blind themselves to the reason- 
ing about bigger companies or con- 
sortiums being able to buy more 
cheaply and distribute more effect- 
ively. But sometimes the difficulty of 
borrowing is the most effective per- 
suader of all. When they find that 
their own loan requests have been 
pared down, while the same banks 
lend expansion money to their bigger 
competitors at lower cost, they begin 
to see the logic of our arguments.” 

Even though it is true that the giant 
corporations benefit most from this 


phenomenon, the companies of inter- 
mediate size—which Europe needs 
more and more—are getting enough 
impetus from it to keep moving steadi- 
ly ahead, thus slowly eliminating the 
anachronism of Europe’s small, un- 
economical workshops. 

Uneven Boom. The points made so 
far are general observations, appli- 
cable to most of Western Europe. But 
obviously the recent boom years have 
not dealt equally with all the coun- 
tries of the area, nor with all their 
banks. Even without hoping to ex- 
amine each region in detail, we can 
re-focus a little more finely to see the 
outlines of national borders and the 
varying situations they hold within 
them. 

West Germany, for example, is a 
nation almost pestered by boom. 
The extent of its “economic miracle” 
has caused a labor shortage serious 
enough to force the importation of 
thousands of workers from Italy, 
Spain and Greece. And, naturally 
enough, it has brought inflationary 
factors which only the stoutest re- 
sistance has fended off. 

German bankers are worried by the 
phenomenon that consumers are no 
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longer worrying about prices. ‘““They’ll 
walk down a street where the same 
brand of wine is being sold in three 
stores,” says one leading bank official 
in wonderment, ‘‘and if one store 
sells it for 6 marks, one for 7 and one Briacs, SCHAEDLE & Co., Inc. 
for 8, the highest-priced store will sell 


just as many bottles as the cheapest 
one” 44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


As a result, many German com- 
panies are “‘over-profitable”’ and their 
bulging reserves, tending to cause 
over-expansion, are another infla- 
tionary factor. The government has 
tried to curb expansion by making the TELEPHONE: 
tax on distributed profits exception- 
ally low, but the move has had little 
effect. 


TELETYPE: 
BOwling Green 9-5600 N. Y. 1-2056 


While the inflow of capital from 
abroad is proving a genuine embar- 
rassment to the German banking sys- 
tem, Swiss financial circles are smart- 
ing from its reverse effects. For where- 
as Switzerland was once Europe’s : 
main haven for all “hot money” that United States Government Securities 
was seeking a safe place to roost, 
Germany has now become a major 
competitor for such funds. The num- 
ber of depositors who once gladly left 
money in Switzerland at no interest 
just for the sake of safety has dwin- 
dled markedly. 


So while Switzerland is enjoying a 
prosperity of its own and its prestige 
is by no means in jeopardy, Ger- 
many’s economic rise has been slightly s LARGE 


hurtful to its neighbor. PERCENTAGE 


Two other countries whose financial 
fortunes have moved in see-saw op- OF ALL 
position are Holland and Belgium. 
The former is a thriving area, its ACCIDENTS 
workers prosperous but amazingly 
moderate in their demands during a 


period of full-employment-plus, its RE $ U LT FRO M 


companies bursting with unrevealed 


— SLIPPING 


Belgium, on the other hand, has 
suffered from the internal rivalry of AND HEEL CATCHING 
its divided population. Opportunist 
politicians have taken advantage of 
the linguistic and religious split to 
promise far too much in social bene- 
fits, and unions have pushed wage 
demands equally out of bounds. The 
resulting combination of many work- 
ers who find it profitable to stay un- 
employed and many others who are 
employed at too high a wage puts the 
Belgian economy at a severe disad- 


vantage to its neighbor, Holland. AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 

Consequently, Dutch banks are en- wb sf AMM ac I DS LN : ° 
joying record years, while those of 
Belgium are about the least prosper- 
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ous in a continent of plenty. 

View from “the City.” Despite the 
financial rise of Frankfurt, it is Lon- 
don that remains the banking center 
of all Europe. There is a feeling in 
talking with London bankers, gold 
traders, bond specialists and govern- 
ment economists that they are look- 
ing out over the whole world and see- 
ing it in perspective. In other centers, 
the attitudes are more parochial. 

When banking men of Frankfurt, 
Zurich or Amsterdam want to illus- 
trate a point, they usually refer to 
something they heard on their last 
visit to London. Only New York is 


mentioned in the same tones of rever- 
ent finality. 

There are two subjects on which 
England’s bankers are apt to startle 
a visitor these days: 

@ They are remarkably sanguine 
about the prospect of a long trade 
split between the Common Market 
and the Outer Seven. “As far as caus- 
ing an immediate loss of markets on 
the continent,” they say, “there is 
little chance of it. Rather little of our 
trade is with ‘The Six’.” What they 
worry about more is the long-term 
prospect of losing world markets be- 
cause the expanded industrial machine 
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of the Common Market countries wi! 
become a fierce competitor. And tha 
more distant worry is one which they 
think the U.S. should share equally. 


@ They would like to see Britain mak: 
a grand gesture at the coming GATT 
negotiations in Geneva, a unilatera! 
tariff reduction of major proportions 
on all incoming goods. The reason 
would be to gain the psychological ad- 
vantage of taking the lead in trade 
liberalization while actually having 
the underlying motive of waking up 
British industry. ‘Our companies 
won’t modernize and become truly 
competitive with the Common Mar- 
ket,” they believe, ‘“‘until we force 
them to by taking away their pro- 
tection.” 


Financial Statesmanship. The most 
impressive fact that a visitor comes 
away with after talking to Europe’s 
bankers is an intangible one: The ex- 
tent to which financial men in each 
country have been and are leaders in 
the whole nation’s planning. In one 
country, members of the central bank 
told me: “The commercial bankers 
work very closely with us in estab- 
lishing and maintaining economic 
policy. When we confer, we sit across 
a table from each other, but we're 
really on the same side. After all, 
many of us went to college together 
and took our degrees in economics at 
the same time. The banks are really 
an arm of government.” 


This close cooperation is exempli- 
fied by the role that Dutch banks have 
played in keeping the stock market 
boom under control. Holland has a 
law against mafgin buying, but it con- 
tains a large loophole: After paying 
for his securities, an investor can 
immediately borrow against them. 
There is nothing to prevent this from 
injecting a huge amount of credit into 
the market except the extraordinary 
self-control of the banks. They dis- 
courage borrowing against stocks, 
voluntarily limit it to a minor per- 
centage of market value, and gene- 
rally work within the spirit rather 
than the letter of the law. 


This is representative of the kind 
of financial statesmanship that has 
enabled Europe first to recover from 
terrible wounds and then to set a 
growth rate that has made the Krem- 
lin tremble. Though there will be 
pauses in this upward path, the next 
ten years seem likely to bring even 
more total gains than the decade of 
the Fifties. 
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Are Your Funds too long in Transit? 


One million checks—or more—spin through the 136 IBM proof machines in our Central 
Clearance Department each day. This department, staffed by more than 400 skilled employees, 
works 24 hours a day, including Saturdays and most holidays. Our correspondent banks thereby 
obtain the benefit of earliest possible presentation of their items. 

In addition, Manufacturers Trust Company has developed a number of other “availability 
aids,” including: — 


e Individually imprinted 3-part carbon- ¢ Air mail pouch stickers, with frequent 
less cash letter forms. airport pickups. 


© Hourly pickup of cash letters from a 


e Self-addressed cash letter envelopes in 
24-hour post office. 


several sizes to meet the volume needs 
of the individual bank. e Direct sendings to non-Federal points. 


Let us write you in more detail about the advantages of using Manufacturers Trust Company 
for cash letter and collection sendings. Just tear out this advertisement and mail it to National 
Department, Manufacturers Trust Company, 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 165, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Like having an 
extra microfilmer! (4 


New RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer 
lets various departments microfilm with 
their own interchangeable film units. 














‘Takes only a few seconds to slide out one film unit and insert 
another in the new Reliant 500. 

This instant change-over enables two departments to use 
the same microfilmer and still maintain record continuity . . . 
keeps departmental items on separate ro!ls of film just as if 
two microfilmers had been used. (Film units for the new 
Reliant 500 are available with reduction ratios of 40 to 1, 
32 to 1 or 24 to 1.) Choice of one unit included in micro- 
filmer cost. 





New speed on every job! 


In one minute your Transit Department can photograph the fe 
fronts and backs of 500 checks. Jn one minute your Trust is 
Department can photograph 185 letter-size documents. All a 
items are indexed on the film in the microfilming operation, & 
which makes reference easier. At the same time, checks 2 
can be cancelled or endorsed when accessory Recordak En- e 
dorser is used. i 






Write today for free 4-color folder giving details on this trim 
and wonderfully capable new Recordak Microfilmer.Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


% 


7 


&. 


[=RECORDPK’ _.4 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) {SI 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA: contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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Common Stock Analysis 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS 


Major uncertainties plaguing 
the natural gas industry in 
general and El Paso in particu- 
lar appear to be approaching 
resolution. 


The largest gas company in 
the world, El Paso is favored 
by a fast-growing marketing 
area and a promising diversi- 
fication program. 


Six-month earnings of $1.34 
a share were more than double 
the 65 soul tanarted for the 
like period last year. 


By M. H. EARP and 
GEORGE C. BETKE, JR. 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 


OVER the past two years, El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. has in- 
creased its sales revenues 50 

per cent. The company has raised its 
investment in properties, plant and 
equipment by nearly 25 per cent. 
Despite this strong underlying growth 
trend, however, the price of El Paso’s 
common stock fell from a high of 
443% in 1957 to a low of 2714 this 
year, before retracing to the current 
level around 34. 

This uninspiring market perform- 
ance may be attributed primarily to 
four factors. First, a series of Federal 
Power Commission decisions and court 
cases in recent years seriously clouded 
the outlook for the entire gas pipeline 
industry. Second, El Paso’s acquisi- 
tion of Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp. in May of 1957 was attacked 
almost immediately by the Justice De- 
partment for alleged violation of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act, which pro- 
hibits combinations tending to lessen 
competition or create a monopoly. 

Third, the Canadian government 
has not yet formulated a definite natu- 
ral resource policy with respect to ex- 
ports and, consequently, the accessi- 
bility of gas reserves in Canada has 
been in doubt. Finally, ELG’s finan- 
cial structure has been strained by the 
rapid expansion experienced by the 
company during the past two years. 
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Phillips & Memphis. The regulato- 
ry problems confronting the industry 
have been a major source of concern 
to investors. Beginning in 1946 with 
the famous Phillips Petroleum case, 
which ultimately brought all inde- 
pendent producers selling gas to in- 
terstate carriers under Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction, the industry 
has been under a pall of uncertainty in 
the matter of pricing in the field. 


Although a definitive ruling has 
never been made, sufficient precedent 
now appears to exist to indicate that 
a “utility concept” approach will be- 
come standard. Thus, the question 
should resolve itself into the familiar 
problems associated with establishing 
a fair rate of return on an acceptable 
rate base. 


Another regulatory case of industry- 
wide importance involved the so- 
called Memphis decision in 1957. This 
decree suspended the historically stan- 
dard operating procedure of placing 
unilateral rate increases in effect 
under bond five months after notifi- 
cation, subject to refund if the in- 
crease was not finally approved by the 
FPC. The subsequent reversal of this 
decision by the Supreme Court at the 
end of 1958 cleared the air in this re- 


gard by reestablishing the previously 
accepted practice. 

The determination of these two 
issues should bring to an end the era 
of sensational litigation dealing with 
the fundamental ground rules directly 
affecting the gas transmission busi- 
ness. In the future, regulatory deci- 
sions may be expected to be more 
applicable to specific situations and 
related to individual companies. 

Merger Challenged. Although 
El Paso Natural Gas is one of the old- 
est natural gas pipeline systems, hav- 
ing been founded in 1928, the com- 
pany’s operations prior to 1957 have 
limited value for analytical purposes 
because of the acquisition of Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline. Therefore, the 
antitrust action brought by the Jus- 
tice Department has been particularly 
detrimental to El Paso since it de- 
layed completion of the consolidation. 
This has prevented investors from 
adequately assessing the company’s 
current operations and future pros- 
pects. 

A major step toward the resolution 
of this difficulty was accomplished last 
December when the Federal Power 
Commission issued its decision finding 
that the merger was in the interest of 





EL PASO NATURAL GAS PIPELINE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Expansion & diversification begin to pay off. 
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LYTH & Co. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 
NATIONWIDE 


ORGANIZATION 

The business of Blyth & Co., Inc. was founded in California 
in 1914, Since that time it has grown to become a nation- 
wide organization with over 700 employees and 24 offices 
located in principal domestic investment and business centers. 


BUSINESS VOLUME 

During 1959, Blyth & Co., Inc. managed or co-managed 
$873,273,000 in corporate security underwritings and 
$720,704,000 in municipal underwritings. In addition the firm 
negotiated 18 private placements aggregating $222,680,000 
and managed or co-managed 27 secondary stock distribu- 
tions totaling $31,050,000. 


FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

The principal business of Blyth & Co., Inc., is obtaining funds 
for corporate and governmental entities. Since the founding 
of its business the main objective of the company has been 
to perpetuate an organization with the skills and financial 
resources necessary for providing a full range of services 
to clients. 


@ Origination, Underwriting and Syndication of new 
corporate stock and bond issues and their public distribu- 
tion on either a national or regional basis. 


@ Distribution is accomplished by over 200 sales 
personnel who are in contact with virtually every source 
of investment capital throughout the country. In 1959 
nearly one and one half billion dollars worth of securities 
were distributed to investors through these sales channels. 


e Trading Department. One of the largest over-the- 
counter trading organizations in the country. Deals in a wide 
range of investment securities including those of banks, 
insurance companies, utilities, industrial firms and munici- 
palities. Through thousands of transactions each day the 
Trading Department is continuously able to interpret 
trends in the security markets. This interpretation is of vital 
importance to clients who are in the process of formulating 
or effecting financing programs. 


e@ Mergers and Acquisitions. The company is active in 
arranging and negotiating mergers and acquisitions of 
established businesses for its clients and has been helpful 
to privately-owned companies in effecting the sale of these 
companies for cash or stock. 


e@ Secondary Offerings effect prompt distribution of 
large blocks of securities and thus avoid the risks incident 
to slow liquidation. Most secondaries are negotiated and 
completed in a few hours. 


® Municipal Department. The company conducts one of 
the largest municipal and revenue bonds businesses in the 
country. Funds ure obtained for the use of State govern- 
ments, their agencies and political subdivisions for the 
construction of public projects such as schools, hospitals, 
highways, bridges and airports. In addition, the company 
serves as financial advisor to a number of municipalities 
in the issuance of their revenue bonds. 


e Invitation. Blyth & Co., Inc. extends a most cordial invi- 
tation to prospective investors or issuers to visit or phone 
any of the firm's 24 offices listed below. At that time a 
representative will be pleased to discuss in more detail, 
and entirely without obligation, any of the firm's services. 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 


e OFFICES e 


NEW YORK «+ 14 WallStreet + REctor 2-1900 


SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
PORTLAND + BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND - INDIANAPOLIS - LOUISVILLE - DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND FRESNO - EUREKA ~- SAN JOSE 
PASADENA ~- SAN DIEGO - PALO ALTO - OXNARD 
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ae study new procedures... investigate new devices; 
and are glad to talk with correspondent banks about 
operational problems. 


* THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course/ 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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EL PASO NATURAL GAS 
ANALYSIS AND TREND OF REVENUES 


Sales of Gas: 
Public Utilities for Resale 


Electricity Generation. .......... 
All Other Gas Sales. ........... 
WUE COON CNA occ kc cadas eeu 


Percentage of Percentage Increase 
Total (12-31-59) 1957 to 1959 


46.6% 

18.8 
2.7 
4.3 

72.4 


Crude Oil and Refined Product Sales.... 


Petrochemical Sales 


PER CE BINS 6-0-0 0s nc vcecwcees 


Totals 


public convenience and necessity. 
While the Government’s antitrust suit 
still is pending, the company’s posi- 
tion has been materially strengthened 
by the FPC ruling since Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act states: ‘“Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall apply to 
transactions duly consummated pur- 
suant to authority given by the . 
Federal Power Commission .. . un- 
der any statutory provision vesting 
such power in such Commission ... .” 
Too Pessimistic. The third princi- 
pal factor contributing to the disap- 
pointing market performance of ELG 
common stock, the accessibility of 
Canadian gas reserves, also appears to 
be approaching solution. The initial 
reaction to the famous ‘Borden Re- 
port,” which was considered highly 
critical of Canada’s use of its oil and 
gas resources, is seen in the light of 
hindsight to have been far too pessi- 
mistic. Those companies that have 
dealt with the recently created Na- 
tional Energy Board of Canada have 
not found the board’s regulatory 
philosophy much different from that 
of the Federal Power Commission. 
Specifically, El Paso’s experience 
has been satisfactory. In its first ap- 
plication before the new board, the 
company requested and was granted 
authority to import an additional 1.1 
trillion cubic feet of gas annually from 
fields in the province of Alberta. 
Happy Problem. The fourth “‘nega- 
tive” factor, the strain on El Paso’s 
financial structure occasioned by its 
exceptionally rapid growth since 1957, 
is in fact one of the company’s most 
attractive features. This continued 
expansion is in response to the in- 
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creasing demands of its marketing 
area and the necessity to provide facili- 
ties for upgrading a rising volume of 
lighter hydrocarbons into more profit- 
able by-products. 

The combined pipeline systems of 
El Paso Natural and Pacific North- 
west form an 18,000-mile network 
serving customers in ten states— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Wyoming and Washington. Of these, 
California is by far the most impor- 
tant, accounting for about two-thirds 
of total gas sales. Arizona ranks sec- 
ond with approximately 8 per cent of 
the total. 

It should be noted that the ma- 
jority of these states have projected 
rates of population growth from two 
to three times greater than the na- 
tional average. The two largest states 
in terms of customers, California and 
Arizona, trail only Nevada and Florida 
in growth. 

Frequent Financing. B ec a use 
of the sharp increase in demand in El 
Paso’s service area, the company has 
not been able to generate sufficient 
funds internally to meet its require- 
ments. Therefore, it has been forced 
into the security markets frequently 
for new capital. Although debt obli- 
gations have been sold in most in- 
stances, it has also been necessary to 
sell additional common stock and 
several convertible issues. As a re- 
sult, the original stockholders’ equity 
has been diluted temporarily since it 
is impossible to realize normal earn- 
ings on these funds initially. 

In addition, the company has had 

(Continued on page 48) 


AS YOU READ THIS... 


MILLION 


READERS OF 

TIME « NEWSWEEK 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
HOLIDAY « NEW YORKER 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

WITH MONEY TO SPEND 

ARE BEING REACHED WITH 
THIS MESSAGE 
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“Reach-in” deposit 
drawer in Mosler’s 
New Picture Win- 
dow makes a hit with 
Mrs. Walter Minford. 
Timothy and Bobby 
are in tow. She can 
see what she’s doing, 
doesn’t have to reach 
over the top and feel 
for papers. Drawer 
extends up to 14”. 


“You can’t park kids,” says Mr. L. H. 
Skeen, President, Inter City National 
Bank, Bradenton, Florida. “In spite of the 
fact that we’re located in a suburban shop- 
ping center with 1,500 parking spaces, our 
Mosler Drive-In Window gets a lot of use 
by all customers but particularly by ladies 
who have young children to worry about 
...children who can’t be parked yet are 
hard to manage on foot. We’re using one 
Mosler Drive-In now, but we anticipated 
growth by installing three altogether.” 


Mr. Skeen pointed out that drive-in win- 
dows are even more valuable in downtown 
areas where parking is a problem. 


“‘Exactly what we wanted”’ 


Mr. E. S. Reasoner, Director of the Bank 
and Chairman of the Equipment Commit- 
tee, in describing how Mosler equipment 
was selected, said: “Our committee was 
made up of businessmen, not bankers. We 
talked with bankers in surrounding cities 
and counties. We checked thoroughly. The 
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opinion we got was unanimous: ‘There’s 
nothing better than Mosler.’ It didn’t take 
long to find out Mosler is the most re- 
spected firm in the business. Mosler had... 
and gave us...exactly what we wanted.” 

Other Mosler equipment at Inter City 
includes a vault door (“People seem im- 
pressed that we have the latest and the 
best”); Night Depository (“We were 
amazed at how much it is used”’) ; Safe De- 
posit Lockers (“Our customers comment 
favorably on them”) ; Safe Deposit Room 
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Ventilating Equipment (“This item was a 
‘sleeper.’ Many of our older customers 
notice it. It seems to give them a sense of 
security in using our safe deposit room’’). 


Problem Solving a Mosler Specialty 


Mosler design and manufacturing experi- 
ence is at your service. Write for Mosler’s 
“AUTO BANKING IDEA 


Window skirt reaches 
to curb, makes posi- 
tioning of car easy 


'for Mrs. Joan How- 


ard. (That's Marie 
getting a breath of 
air.) Trucks and 


’ sports cars are han- 


dled with equal ease 


= by Mosler’s New Pic- 
= ture Window. 


Intercom system (it’s 
automatic...no but- 
tons )is commented on 
by customers. Voices 
are heard clearly by 


' Teller inside and Mrs. 


Jacquelyn Sinclair 
and Bobby, outside. 


Modern design com- 
bined with modern 


: convenience (Mosler 


equipment contrib- 
utes to both) attract 
extra business. Teller 
easily handles phone 
and services Mrs. 
Catherine Jelskis at 
the same time. In rear 
seat: Carol and Paul. 


Book” or information The Mosle~ Safe Company 


on any problem involv- 


World’s Largest 4. 


of Safes and Vaults 


ing banking equipment. Dept. C-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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to sell a large portion of its preferred 
stock and debt securities in a period 
of relatively high interest rates, which 
has further significantly added to 
costs. While eventually this will be 
offset by higher gas prices, the imme- 
diate effect has been a contraction of 
profit margins. 

Costly Clauses. Another favorable 
long-term step, but short-term nega- 
tive, taken by El Paso during the past 
18 months was the renegotiation of 
those contracts with its gas suppliers 
containing “favored nation” and auto- 
matic escalation clauses. These pro- 
visions have been a source of constant 
upward pressure on the com- 
pany’s cost of purchased gas. El Paso 
has frequently been penalized by these 
clauses due to “regulatory lag” which 
has prevented the company from pass- 
ing the increased field prices of gas 
simultaneously on to consumers. 


Substantial progress has been made 
recently in this regard. For example, 
whereas 79 per cent of El Paso’s gas 
supply in the Permian Basin-Texas 
Panhandle was covered by favored na- 
tions contracts at the beginning of 
1959, less than 20 per cent is now 
subject to these provisions. However, 
to obtain this relief the company had 
to grant additional price increases cur- 
rently, which will raise gas purchase 
costs an estimated 11 per cent in 1960. 


Going “Dry.”’ As is the case with 
most pipeline companies, E] Paso’s gas 
supply is composed of both “residue’’ 
gas and “dry” gas. “Residue” gas is 
obtained by separation from petro- 
leum and, therefore, its availability is 
subject to the vagaries of oil produc- 
tion. By contrast, “dry” or formation 
gas can be used as required, thereby 
giving the user considerably greater 
flexibility of operations. 

Since 1955 ELG has made a sus- 
tained effort to reduce its dependence 
on “residue” output. As a result, the 
percentage of “‘residue”’ gas taken into 
the system has steadily dropped from 
57 per cent in 1955 to 40 per cent in 
1959. The accompanying table indi- 
cates the company’s gas sources and 
trends of usage from these various 
sources between 1957 and 1959. 


Far-Flung System. At the present 
time, El Paso has feeder pipelines tak- 
ing gas from four main areas—from 
the Permian Basin and Panhandle 
Field of West Texas, from the San 
Juan Basin in New Mexico, from the 
Big Piney Field in Wyoming, and from 
Canada. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS 
SOURCES OF GAS SUPPLY IN 1959 
(Billions of Cubic Feet) 


Residue Gas. ......... eVinles 6 ao 

Purchased Dry Gas: 
Permian Basin. ......... eR 
Texas Panhandle........... ag 
Son Juan Beet. oss vsievecccccs 
Rocky Mountain Area. ......... 
Canada.... 

Produced Dry Gas 

Withdrawn from Storage 


TOE. 5 Ga Sc awhe ak ceen ce 


Five southern transmission lines 
transport the gas from Texas and New 
Mexico across Arizona to a connection 
with the trunk lines of four major 
distributors at the Southern California 
border. The central portion of the 
system, which is mainly the former 
Pacific Northwest line running from 
Texas to the Canadian border, may 
be supplied either by Canadian or 
Wyoming gas. Gas from the latter 
source can be piped either north or 
south in this line and thus has a 
strategic advantage as an additional 
source for both ends of the system. 
The northern segment takes gas from 
the Canadian border to customers in 
Washington and Oregon. 


“CHRISTMAS TREE” 
Whoet price at the well? 


Volume 
Used 


Percentage Change 
Since 1957 


505.3 +: 32h 


245.4 
39.5 
124.9 
82.5 
68.0 
198.8 
175.6 


1,440.0 


+ 59.0 
+. 2m 
- 18.5 
+ 56.5 
+547.6 
+ FA 
+ 63.6 
+ 20.0% 


Applications have been filed with 
the FPC to construct two new long 
distance lines. The largest of these 
projects would tie into a line in Utah 
owned by Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co. The proposed line would move 
south from that point across the tip 
of Nevada near Las Vegas and termi- 
nate at the southeastern California 
border. The other expansion involves 
the construction of a line from West 
Texas into the southern part of the 
state. This project would augment the 
company’s gas supply by tapping the 
prolific gas fields that lie along the 
Gulf Coast. 

Welcome Competition. El Paso 
has, or soon will have, competition in 
all of its marketing areas. In the’ 
Southwest, Transwestern Pipe- 
line Co.’s new facilities parallel the 
ELG lines across northern Arizona 
and New Mexico. Tennessee Gas 
Transmission is considering the feasi- 
bility of building a new line from 
Texas into Mexico which would re- 
enter the U. S. in California. Colo- 
rado Interstate’s lines criss-cross those 
of El Paso’s Northwest Division in 
the mountain states of Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming. In the far north- 
west, Pacific Gas Transmission, a sub- 
sidiary of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
soon will be bringing Canadian gas 
into northern California through a 
projected long distance line. 

Paradoxically, this competition is 
expected to prove beneficial to El 
Paso on balance. It should eliminate 
much of the criticism of the “‘El Paso 
monopoly” and make the company’s 
dealings with the FPC and the various 


state regulatory bodies less difficult. 
(Continued) 
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We go miles out of 
our way to be helpful 


(Hubert, the Harris Lion, tells another true 
story about our correspondent service) 


“Not too long ago, one of our Harris 
men was visiting at a correspondent 
bank when a customer came in with a 
ticklish problem. He wanted to sell a 
piece of farm equipment and he wanted 
to sell it that day. But he couldn’t close 
the deal until the buyer’s check, which 
was drawn on a bank in a neighboring 
town, had cleared. 

“Well, right then and there our man 
volunteered to drive to the town (15 
miles), have the check cleared, and get 
word to the bank right away. That’s 
what he did. The check was good, of 
course, and the deal went through that 
afternoon. 

‘Our correspondent customers get 
first-rate professional service. But the 
big thing at Harris is personal service. 
We hope you’ll keep this in mind when 
you’re thinking about a new correspon- 
dent relationship. We’d like to have you 
with us.” 


New home for a great tradition 


This is the enlarged Harris Bank 
Building at Clark and Monroe Streets, 
with the 23-story addition soon to be 
completed. Here in Chicago’s newest 
large banking home, the Harris tradi- 
tion continues. The heart of the Harris 
remains in the people who serve you. 


ARRIS *™** BAN K 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKS 
and 
BANKERS 
look to 
RAND MSCNALLY 
for accurate 


and dependable 
service... 


RAND M‘NALLY 


Serving banks and bankers the world over for 88 years 


POST OFFICE BOX 7600 * CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


At the same time, the rate of growth 
and the size of the demand for gas in 
California and the Pacific northwest 
is so great that new supplies are 
quickly absorbed. The economic un- 
feasibility of coal usage in that region, 
in addition to an inadequate and de- 
clining supply of fuel oil, has resulted 
in an almost insatiable market. 


The advantages of gas are further 
enhanced by concern over the smog 
problem, which has provided an added 
stimulus to industrial consumption. 
Also, since El Paso is able to deliver 
gas well below its competitors’ costs, 
the adverse effects of competitive 
transmission facilities should be nomi- 
nal in relation to the potential benefits, 


Oil & Petrochemicals. Faced with 
the problems inherent in regulation, 
El Paso Natural in recent years has 
diversified into a number of non- 
regulated activities conducted through 
the El] Paso Products Co. The invest- 
ment in this wholly-owned subsidiary 
has grown from less than 5 per cent 
to over 10 per cent of the parent’s con- 
solidated net properties, plant and 
equipment account in the last two and 
one-half years. The Products com- 
pany’s estimated contribution to El 
Paso Natural Gas’ reported net earn- 
ings is even more impressive, possibly 
amounting to as much as 40 cents per 
share, or 17 per cent of the $2.40 
projected for 1960. 


El Paso Products consists basically 
of two divisions. The first, and most 
important at present, conducts the 
company’s oil and gas operations. The 
second division controls the petro- 
chemical operations, which have been 
the object of heavy investment by 
ELG in the last three years. 


The Products company’s oil and gas 
activities have been completely inte- 
grated vertically. This organization 
not only serves as the focal point of El 
Paso’s exploration efforts, but also 
operates two refineries and a chain 
of 455 retail gasoline stations covering 
a five-state area. Another 100 stations 
are planned for this year. 

The company’s interest in petro- 
chemicals up to this time has been 
limited to butadiene, a component of 
synthetic rubber, and styrene, much 
of which is used in making the plastic 
polystyrene. However, an agreement 
was recently signed with Rexall Drug 
& Chemical to build jointly a 150 mil- 
lion pound ethylene plant plus an. ac- 
companying 120 million pound poly- 
ethylene plant to upgrade the basic 
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monomer. It is anticipated that these 
plants will go on stream sometime in 
1962 at a total cost of $50 million. 

Minority Interests. In addition to 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, El] Paso 
Products, El Paso Natural Gas holds 
substantial minority interests in seve- 
ral other companies either directly or 
indirectly. At current market prices, 
these investments total approximately 
, $42 million. The three largest of these 
interests are important because they 
are held in companies with which ELG 
has various business relationships: 
Westcoast Transmission, Northwest 
Production and Western Natural Gas. 

Westcoast Transmission has exten- 
sive natural gas holdings in the Cana- 
dian provinces of British Columbia 
and Alberta. In addition, it owns the 
650-mile Canadian pipeline that sup- 
plies the northern end of the El Paso 
system. 

Northwest Production supplies gas 
to El Paso’s (Pacific) Northwest Divi- 
sion from reserves in the San Juan 
Basin and other rocky mountain areas. 
It also owns leaseholds covering sev- 
eral large blocks of undeveloped acre- 
age on which it is engaged in explo- 
ration. 

Western Natural Gas is involved in 
all phases of oil and gas exploration 
throughout the world. Much of this 
activity is conducted in partnership 
with El Paso Products. 


Paying Off. El Paso now is begin- 
ning to realize a return on the funds 
that have been poured into its diver- 
sification program since 1957. The 
earnings dilution caused by the ac- 
quisition of Pacific Northwest has 
been absorbed, and this division is ex- 
pected to make a contribution to 
profits approaching 25 cents a share 
this year as compared with 12 cents in 
1959 and a small loss in 1958. The 
Products company appears to have 
attained sufficient cash flow to carry 
its rapid expansion plans forward 
without impairing E] Paso’s earnings 
unless its growth rate is accelerated 
further. 

The regulatory commissions are now 
taking into consideration the high in- 
terest costs that have prevailed for the 
past two years, so ELG should gain 
more prompt and adequate relief from 
this burden. Furthermore, with in- 
terest rates now declining, any regula- 
tory lag in establishing rate ceilings 
tends to work in favor of the com- 
panies. 

Fast First Half. Per share earnings 
for the six months ended June 30 were 
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RAND MSNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


brings you many 


e brs a 


extra benefits! 


Here’s the quality line of Christmas Club materials and systems, 

The really wide variety of promotional aids, many in 

beautiful color. The finest in checks, coupon books, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and ledgers. Above all, 

the best competitive price, possible only because of 

the large capacity and high efficiency of 

Rand M©Nally’s printing facilities! 


Write today to Rand MSNally & Co., 
Christmas Club Division, 405 Park Ave., 
New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


RAND M‘SNALLY 








and control your business 
with the American 71 heavy 
duty electric  perforator 


Nobody can rub out or smudge a hole. 
And that is why many firms today use 
American perforators to prevent fraud and 
tighten control of operations. The Amer- 
ican 71 unalterably cancels, receipts, voids, 
validates or otherwise marks paper 
through many copies. It also permanently 
numbers, dates or codes labels, wrappers, 
coupons, containers—made of paper, paper- 
board, pliofilm, parchment, etc. It handles 
up to 1,900 items per minute and numbers 
consecutively from 1 to 999,999. Choice of 
automatic paper trip, gearomatic or foot 
pedal operation. Built for tremendous 
volume and long life, the 71 is one of a 
complete line of American perforators 
famous since 1910. Write American Per- 
forator Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. 
Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 


Manufacturing Corporation 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED - Free 
Seoure » Sie 
Sign Co., inc. *. service, 
Dept, BM, 101 W. 31st St, New York 1, N. Y. 
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$1.34, more than double the 65 cents 
reported for the corresponding period 
a year ago. In the first half of 1960, 
revenues increased 21 per cent on a 
sales gain of 12 per cent. This im- 
provement reflects the $26.5 million 
rate increase placed in effect a year 
ago, greater contributions from the 
Products company, and an estimated 
25-cent tax benefit accruing from El 
Paso’s merger with Pacific Northwest. 

Another significant factor that 
should stimulate investor interest in 
El Paso Natural Gas is the recently 
completed rights offering to stock- 
holders and a proposed five-for-four 
common stock split to be voted on in 
October. The rights offering effect- 
ively broadened the company’s equity 
base with only a negligible 7 per cent 
dilution of earnings. 


Five-for-Four. Under terms of the 
proposed stock split, the current divi- 
dend rate of $1.30 per share would be 
maintained, thereby effecting a 25 per 
cent dividend increase. Assuming that 
stockholders approve the board’s rec- 
ommendations, the current indicated 
yield of 3.8 per cent will be equivalent 
to a 4.75 per cent return on the newly 
created shares. In addition, a substan- 
tial portion of the cash dividend is 
expected to be tax exempt for the next 
several years. 

With an unbroken dividend record 
dating back to 1936, the stock has long 
been considered of trust investment 
quality. It appears especially attract- 
ive at the present time. 


Controllers Research Sur- 
veys Depreciation Policies 
According to a recently completed 
survey by the Controllers Institute 
Research Foundation, Inc., fully 23 
per cent of the 1,325 companies re- 
sponding to a questionnaire, use the 
straight-line-on-cost method of de- 
preciation for tax purposes, and are 
thus foregoing the accelerated rates of 
depreciation that are available to 
them under the law. Of the remainder, 
45 per cent use the declining balance 
method (double straight-line-on-de- 
clining-balance) ; 38 per cent follow the 
sum-of-the-years digits formula, and 
17 per cent employ both methods. 
“The various revisions of the reve- 
nue act in the United States since the 
war,” the Foundation report declares, 
“were an attempt to satisfy the de- 
mand for rates which more nearly 
measure the decrease in earning power 
of facilities, and to encourage invest- 





ment in capital facilities. Many com- 
panies believe that these revisions fail 
to meet the need, but that they are 
better than straight line rates, especial- 
ly considering the lives permitted, 
However, there appears to be a wide 
difference in policy and practice 
among the various enterprises which 
sent answers to the questionnaire. 

“Many of those who do not use ac- 
celerated depreciation stated that 
there was too little difference in the 
amount of depreciation permitted by 
the accelerated types and straight-line 
depreciation to make it worthwhile to 
change. Others in this group say that 
a resulting tax deferral would not be 
significant in size. Another premise is 
that income tax rates will rise, making 
it better to take more depreciation 
when the tax rate is righer, and less 


” 


now. 

The report was prepared by W. 
Joseph Littlefield, research director 
of the foundation. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 

(Continued from page 26) 
quite large enough to use the Federal 
funds market profitably, nevertheless 
continue to utilize alternate means of 


adjustment even when they are more | 


expensive. For example, some banks 
continue to borrow from the Federal 
Reserve rather than enter the Federal 
funds market even when the funds 
rate falls well below the discount rate. 

The Outlook. Development of the 
Federal funds market has been instru- 
mental in bringing closer together the 
various markets for short-term money. 
Further, because it helps put to work 
a larger share of total banking re- 
sources, it enables the banking sys- 
tem to operate with a smaller volume 
of excess reserves—and a smaller 
volume of total reserves. It gives the 
individual banks flexibility to adjust 
reserve positions on a day-to-day basis 
and to keep their resources more fully 
invested. 

As the search continues for ways to 
more efficiently utilize the nation’s 
financial resources, and as the money 
market in the U.S. broadens and in- 
creases in sensitivity, the excess re- 
serves of the banking system are 
likely to be employed more fully. The 
still unused reservoir of excess re- 
serves has averaged several hundred 
million dollars in recent years. The 
Federal funds market should be instru- 
mental in putting more of these re- 
serves to work during the next decade. 
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AT HOME-ABROAD 


The world, we're told, is “shrinking.” Major cities around 
the world are only hours apart, but the problems of doing 
business on a global scale remain complex. 

American interest in overseas financing and the exchange 
of goods have brought unusual foreign banking responsibili- 
ties for the nation’s banks. That’s why Hanover’s Foreign 
Division has become a most useful supplement for many 
of its correspondents. 

Whatever your problem, wherever your interest may lie 


abroad, The Hanover Bank can be your gateway to the world. 











THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Curporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Rising, But Gently 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in its Monthly Review: 


HRINKING profit margins, de- 
clining stock market prices and 
a quite pervasive mood of hesi- 
tation are factors which may work 
against upward revision of capital 
spending plans. On the other hand, 
there has been little to indicate that 
earlier plans have been revised 
downward, either. The strongest 
likelihood at present seems to be 
that the economy will continue to 
draw some support from gently 
rising capital expenditures over the 
balance of the year. 


For the Record 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Julian B. Baird, at the University of 
Wisconsin School of Banking: 


HE TREASURY attempts to follow 
a middle course in reconciling 
the various objectives (of 
sound debt management). We do 
attempt to minimize reliance on 
short-term financing during periods 
of expansion. We do attempt to 
handle our financing in a recession 
in a manner that will contribute to 
economic recovery. We do borrow 
as cheaply as possible, consistent 
with our other objectives. We do 
try to achieve a balanced maturity 
structure of the debt. 


Compacts & Credit 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, in its monthly review, Business 
Conditions: 


NOTHER reason that terms in 
automobile lending have held 
relatively firm during recent 

months has been the ascendancy of 
the compacts in the new car market. 
The availability of these new autos 
appears to have contributed to the 
weakening of prices in the present 
used car market. It has also created 
uncertainty over the future resale 
values of today’s new cars—both 
the standard models and the com- 
pacts themselves. . . . In the face 
of doubt or uncertainty over resale 
values, lenders understandably tend 
to resist any moves toward further 


lengthening of maturities or reduc- 
tion of down payments. The rise of 
the compacts appears also to have 
restrained growth in total auto- 
mobile credit. 


Fast Pace at the Top 


The First National City Bank of 
New York, in its monthly letter, 
Business and Economic Conditions: 


© BECOME A MEMBER of the 
“Hundred Largest Club” in 
1949, a corporation needed at 
least $141 million in assets; by 1959 
the minimum had grown two-and- 
a-half times to $378 million. As a 
result, 15 firms slipped out of the 
list and were replaced by others. 
On the average the firms which 
dropped out expanded 52 per cent 
during the decade. But this still 
was not enough to keep pace with 
the leaders. 


As a measure of business growth, 
as well as of increased costs of 
plant and equipment, the number 
of manufacturers with assets be- 
yond a billion dollars more than 
doubled between 1949 and 1959, 
from 12 to 27. 


Surplus Squeezed 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., in 
its weekly bond letter: 


€ de TREASURY budget position is 
less strong than it seemed a 
few months ago. . . . Expen- 
ditures during the current fiscal 
year (ending next June 30) will be 
at least $1 billion higher than was 
indicated in the January Budget 
Message. . . . On the other hand, 
corporate profits are perhaps $2 bil- 
lion or $3 billion lower than was 
estimated .in the Budget Message. 
This could reduce Government re- 
ceipts by $1 billion or more. Alto- 
gether it seems that at least half of 
the projected surplus of $4.2 bil- 
lion has already been eroded. 


Provision for a Profit 


Harold E. Randall, vice president 
and comptroller of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, at the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association Sum- 
mer School: 


N MY OPINION the adoption of 
sound pricing policies will not 
drive valued business out of 

the banks, as many of you may 
fear. Every survey I have seen on 
the attitude of company treasurers 
toward bank service-charge policy 
has indicated that these men do not 
expect to get something for nothing. 
They realize that the bank should 
be adequately compensated for its 
services. To these men, adequate 
compensation means provision for 
a profit factor. 


New Money for FHAs 


B. B. Bass, president of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of Ameri- 
ca, commenting on the new ruling 
permitting individuals to invest in 
FHA mortgage loans: 


ARTICIPATION in this new pro- 
gram by individuals will quite 
likely be slow in developing 

just as participation by institu- 
tional investors was slow to de- 
velop when the FHA program was 
first started. Within a few years, 
however, (individual investors) 
might well account for 25 per cent 
of the total new money going into 
FHA loans. (Meanwhile) some 
beneficial effects will be noticed im- 
mediately in the tone of the mar- 
ket, especially for the higher dis- 
count loans. 


Historical Perspective 


The Cleveland Trust Co., in its 
monthly Business Bulletin: 


HEN related to their divi- 
dends, (common stock 
prices) have shown a de- 

clining trend since the middle of 
1959. However, by historical stan- 
dards the price-dividend ratio is 
still at a lofty level, exceeded only 
by the peaks in 1929, 1946 and 
1959. . . . (Since 1910) prices have 
usually fluctuated between 12 and 
25 times dividends, but there have 
been some exceptions in both direc- 
tions. They have been above that 
range since the latter part of 1958 
and (at 26.0 times) are now well 
above the 50-year average of 16.9 
times. 
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First City National Bank was among the first banks to recognize 
the almost unlimited future of the petrochemical industry. Financing 
all phases of its operations has become an important function of the 
Bank’s Oil and Gas Department. If petrochemicals are now — or might 
be — part of your community's industrial picture, our experience is 
at your disposal to help you serve this burgeoning industry. 


FIRST CITy 
NATIONAL RANK or Houston 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
September 15, 1960 


SOON! First City 
National will be serv- 
ing you in the newest, 
best equipped, most 
modern banking quar- 
ters in the, Southwest. 





THE BANK MANAGEMENT GAME 


By using this new training and research technique, participants may test 
their management skills on a simulated banking operation. Decisions are pro- 
cessed by an IBM 650 computer into which has been programmed a typical 


economic environment. 


or down-the-line bank officers 

have little inkling of the cause 
and effect of Head Office actions gov- 
erning interest rates, the administra- 
tion of loan funds, service charges, 
and other important decisions. There 
is little opportunity in the day-to-day 
operations of a bank to expose a large 
number of the executives to the prob- 
lems and decisions involved in man- 
aging a bank’s total assets. This is es- 
pecially true of large branch systems 
where the problems incident to the 
operation of a particular branch are 
quite remote and different from those 
of over-all asset management. 


To meet the need thus indicated, 
McKinsey & Company, management 
consultants, evolved a “General Man- 
agement Game” in which manual 
computations were used. By 1958 
this game was being played in the 
company’s San Francisco offices by 
several executives of that area, includ- 
ing some bankers. 

This led the bankers to ask if a 
bank’s decision making could be simu- 
lated. Intrigued with the training and 


f\ LL TOO OFTEN, branch managers 


By WILLIAM H. DENNICK and 
FRANCIS X. OLANIE, JR. 


Director and Associate, respectively, 
McKinsey & Company, Inc. 


research possibilities of the game, we 
collaborated with bankers from the 
San Francisco offices of the Bank of 
America, NT & SA, Bank of Califor- 
nia, N. A., and the Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank in the development of 
a decision game. Later bankers from 
the First Western Bank and the then 
American Trust Company also par- 
ticipated. 


Create Representative” Bank 


We drew on our own experience 
with banks extending over a period of 
many years, along with many state- 
ments of condition and reports of 
operating results, to create a “repre- 
sentative” bank. We then analyzed 
Department of Commerce and FRB 
statements to build a realistic model 
of the economy with reasonable rela- 
tionships between interest rates and 
economic indicators. Dozens of bank- 
ers contributed to final figures indi- 


Participants in the game as recently played in Chicago were 16 
executives from 10 Chicago banks and an investment firm.* 


cating the effect on assets of shifts in 
advertising expenditures, time de- 
posits, changes of interest rates or an 
increase in service charges. 


This first manually operated game 
worked well but the players consumed 
most of their time in doing the arith- 
metic involved, and had little left for 
decision making. This led one banker 
to wryly dub the game, arithmetic and 
all, as “a pretty good simulation of a 
bank.” It took a group of able bankers 
an entire day to play four quarters. 


The encouragement drawn from this 
initial experiment, however, led us to 
try again. We went to IBM for help 
and analytical talent in programming 
our problems for a computer. Because 
of the large number of IBM 650’s in 
use, a program was specifically de- 
signed for that machine. Trial and 
error testing of a wide variety of 
strategies designed to prove the play 
realistic turned up some program 
bugs. During an early computer run, 
for example, one bank made some un- 
usual decisions which overloaded part 
of the machine. This was corrected by 
reprogramming, but pointed up the 
difficulty of anticipating and making 
adequate provision for all possible 
loopholes. 

In the course of a session played in 
San Jose, the members of one team 
discovered that they could gain an 
advantage by exceeding the specified 
risk asset ratio. They suggested that 
this possible advantage be countered 
by exacting a penalty corresponding to 
the real life requirement that a bank 
borrow from the Federal Reserve 
enough funds to bring their ratio back 
to the required point. This penalty has 
been programmed into the game and 
now shows as a cost of operation in 
the quarter following the violation. 


Another team found itself in dire 


*Examining their “bank's” quarterly report are 
(1. to r.): Lovis H. Hammerstrom, vice president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, John Allyn, A. C. Allyn & Co., William C. 
Scanlan, vice president, District National Bank of 
Chicago; and Hal Roach, NABAC’'s bank opera- 
tions specialist. 
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need of cash for continued operation, 
but had no way of knowing the mar- 
ket value of the individual government 
securities in its portfolio. As a result, 
the cash realized from the sale of 
securities turned out to be far in ex- 
cess of its needs. The team thereupon 
suggested that the portfolio include 
information on the current market 
value of individual items, and the 
suggestion was later adopted. 


Thus was developed the bank man- 
agement game that is providing a 
partial answer to the problem pre- 
sented in our opening paragraph. It is 
creating something of a stir in bank- 
ing circles. Following tests in numer- 
ous special sessions with bank officers 
on both coasts, banks throughout the 
country are now experimenting with it. 


The Pacific Coast Banking School 
at the University of Washington is 
considering plans to institute bank 
simulation in a post-graduate course. 
IBM expects to prepare a more com- 
plex version of the game that its 
medium-size 650 will be unable to 
handle and will therefore be turned 
over to its giant 701 machine. As a 
training device, the game shows great 
promise, and dozens of banks will be 
playing it in their own offices within 
the next year. 


Functional Uses in Offing 


Simulation’s possibilities, however, 
extend far beyond its use as a training 
technique. Some special character- 
istics of the banking industry—and of 
the game—make it entirely feasible 
to build realistic models of actual bank 
functions—bond investments, for ex- 
ample. Meanwhile, because many va- 
riables in the banking field, such as 
interest rates, asset ratios, etc., have 
fixed limits; because assets manage- 
ment in banks lends itself to rigorous 
arithmetical analysis combined with 
past experience and present judg- 
ment; and because it was designed 
around the actual historical experi- 
ence of existing banks, this particular 
game affords an opportunity to work 
out a closer simulation of conditions 
found in the real world of banking 
than do most general management 
games. 


Historically, in companies that ac- 
quire computers, the first big step 
after setting up routine paper work 
and payroll systems, is to see what 
use can be made of the machine in 
developing and analyzing new key 
bits of management information. This 
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‘Get the Facts on HAWAII 
.\in SAN FRANCISCO 


First National Bank of Hawaii's 
vice president and San Francisco 
representative, Spencer A. Murphy, 
will be glad to supply you with 
first hand economic information 
on Hawaii. 


In Honolulu, detailed reports and 
specific information are available 
on request through the Depart- 
ment of Economic Research. As 
a starter ask for First National's 
comprehensive booklet on Island 
economy. 


Write to: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P. 0. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our San Francisco Representative Office, Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Serving Hawaii since 1858 


From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institution- 
al establishments have discovered the 
economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, hold- 
up, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electron- 
ic systems are specifically designed to 
provide maximum eecurity at lowest 
cost. Thousands of ADT subscribers 
enjoy substantial savings over other, 


Formerly Bishop National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM / MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


less dependable and far more expen- 
sive methods of guarding their proper- 
ties. At the same time, they are as- 
sured of the most reliable protection 
available. 

ADT central stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and reg- 
ularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call our 
sales office in your city, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Burglar Alarms 
or Fire Alarms, or write to our Execu- 
tive Office. 


Controlled Componies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY ADT 


Executive Office: 


A NATION WtOE 


155 Sixth Avenve, 


New York 1313, WN. 


ORGANIZATION 
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same sequence will likely be followed 
in banks. A few are already studying 
the possibilities of simulation for vari- 
ous phases of their operation; and 
those banks that develop experience 
in this field will have a competitive 
edge on the laggards. One of the 
stumbling blocks to effective use of 
simulation in business is ignorance of 
the process on the part of general 
management and the suspicion with 
which it is viewed. The bank game, 
while too crude for any form of actual 
simulation, can ease the way for 
future research efforts by familiariz- 
ing bank officers with the concepts 
and techniques that may be employed 
to that end. 

The game is played by up to six 
teams composed of three to six mem- 
bers; each team representing a bank 
of $50 million in assets with similar 
portfolios of loans and investments. 
Each set of decisions is fed into the 
computer which quickly produces the 
results in the form of a revised state- 
ment of condition, up-dated port- 
folios, and a quarterly income state- 
ment. Over the period of play, each 
bank, of course, develops its own pat- 
tern of asset utilization and profita- 
bility. 


Three teams of Mellon National 
Bank officials handled eight “quarters” 
in a day.* 


Teams do not compete directly; 
one team’s decisions do not affect 
another’s. Instead, each bank makes 
its decisions against a results table 
and a model which includes fluctuating 
interest rates within a fluctuating 
economy—all contained in the com- 
puter’s memory storage. 


At the beginning of every quarter 
team members are given economic in- 
dicators, e.g., GNP, Manufacturers 
Trade Index and Consumer Price In- 
dex, for the previous quarter, along 
with the current average interest 
rates, reserve requirements, and totals 
of the various types of deposits, loang 
and investments. Each team must 
then decide, in the light of this infor- 
mation and its own collective judg- 
ment, what it should do in twelve 
different fields of policy making, 
including the following: 

@ Re-assignment of officers 

@ Interest rates 

@ Compensating balances 

@ Service Charges 

@ Expenditures for advertising 

®@ Bond portfolios 


To players, the 20-minute quarters 
seem like five minutes. When the time 
is up, their decisions are rushed to the 
computer. The computer checks each 


*Standing, A. V. Connelly, Cleveland District 
Banking & Finance Representative, |.B.M. Seated 
(I. to r.) Walter S. Gabel, vice president, Ad- 
ministrative Office; Thornton Hough, assistant 
cashier, Methods Division, and James H. Higgins 
(back to camera), vice president, National De- 
partment, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh. 


sand keep your customer’s good will 


When your customer's financing request exceeds his 
line of credit with your bank, or your customer might 
better be served by a commercial financing or factoring 
plan, Taicott can help you retain his good will. You will 
be welcome to participate in the financing should you 
wish to do so. And when financing is no longer needed 
your customer returns to your full banking services. 


Talcott Financing Services . .. 


Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) 
Factoring (Notification & Non-Notification) 
Inventories and Equipment Mortgages 
industrial Time Sales + Leasing 


Rediscounting 


ATLA) ae 


FOUNDED 1854 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. -« 


ORegon 7-3000 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT « BOSTON + ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES 
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decision against a results table which 
is automatically adjusted to reflect 
the economic trend, and then bangs 
out new statements of condition and 
economic indicators for the waiting 
teams. 

Up to five years of asset manage- 
ment can be simulated through 20 
quarters of play. From three to four 
years can be played during a working 
day with adequate time for make- 
ready and a final critique. When it is 
all over, the teams with the greatest 
assets and profits win. 


The decisions made by each team 
reflect its efforts to evaluate how best 
to manage total bank assets in a 
model of our actual economy. As in 
real life, a team’s success depends on 
its ability to read the economic signs 
and the effectiveness with which it is 
able to deploy its resources. Insofar as 
possible the interrelationships of the 
game are made to represent the com- 
bined historical experience and best 
judgment of existing banks. 


Rules of Thumb Won't Work 


In early stages of the game, there 
is a distinct tendency to translate the 
game conditions into terms that are 
consonant with the players’ own per- 
sonal experience (which might be 
quite narrow), and to apply rules of 
thumb growing out of their general 
knowledge, without regard for the 
constants and variables specified for 
the game. 


As the game proceeds, there is more 
involvement and understanding on the 
part of all the players. When the um- 
pires press for decisions by setting 
time limits after the first two or three 
quarters of play, the players tend to 
focus more on the structure and rela- 
tionships of the game itself and to rely 
less on their seat-of-the-pants opin- 
ions for strategy development and 
decision making purposes. By the time 
the teams have played through five or 
six quarters, they get the feel of the 
variables, and you can usually see 
some strategy of play emerge. At this 
point, they become much more analy- 
tical of results; they are catching on 
to the key variables, and beginning to 
discern cause and effect. 


The game is not a complete mirror 
image of real life situations. For one 
thing, a part of the human element is 
missing. Players, as they try to argue 
out policy are all too human, but for 
the purposes of the game the relative 
ability of officers of a given salary 
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MOST 


BUSINESSES 


GROW 


WHEN INVENTORIES 
ARE PUT TO WORK 
AND SECURED BY 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


For many businesses, inventories of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts are extremely important. And, for these businesses . . . as well 
as their banks . . . there are major benefits when loans are secured 
by working inventories. That's the principle behind field warehousing 
that has helped many industries achieve great savings and profits . . . 
that has helped banks to new and increased loans. 

American Express Field Warehousing puts those loans on a sound 
basis... to provide: monthly IBM* commodity reports; extensive 
legal liability and fidelity bond protection; lender-controlled releases; 
frequent inspections, and many more advantages. For information, 
contact your nearest American Express office, or write for a free 
copy of “Inventory in Action.” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Offices Nationwide 


A member of the 110-year-old American Express family 
*Registered Trademark of IBM Corporation 





level or working with a certain cate- 
gory of loans is assumed to be the 
same. Another aspect of real life is 
missing in that teams do not play di- 
rectly against the bank down the 
street, but against a national econo- 
my; but even so, the game is real 
enough to generate real excitement. 

Player reaction has been consistent 
in two respects. First, interest in the 
game is intense among the junior and 
middle management officers who play 
it. At one session in Poughkeepsie, 
says an IBM official, players cut the 
nearly one-half hour coffee break to 
five minutes in order to get back to 
the game. 


A second reaction manifests as a 
sense of seeing and understanding the 
full scope of asset management and 
not just one of its parts. Said one 
player, “This is the first realistic ex- 
perience I’ve had which shows the 
interaction of various loan, deposit, 
and investment decisions and their 
over-all impact on profit.” Another 
said that the game had given him a 
much improved grasp of the income 
statement’s dynamic relationship to 
the statement of condition. 

It is customary for bank presidents 
and senior officers, after familiarizing 
themselves with the game, to serve as 
“bank examiners,” umpiring sessions 


Sound Values in 


Development 


Human efforts and vision joined with prudent capital have brought 
great progress in living standards, health, education and commerce 
in Puerto Rico. 

Our Bank has had a leading part in this development. It supplies 
medium-term loans to industries, and thereby serves to supplement 
available credit sources in Puerto Rico. These loans have speeded the 
expansion of many private enterprises, from fine hotels to small out- 
board fishing fleets, and from flour mills to electronics, textile, cement 
¢ and container plants. 


As fiscal agent, the Bank provides technical guidance in all financing 
undertaken by the Commonwealth and its Authorities and municipal- 
ities, thus assuring the orderly distribution of, and an ever-broadening 
market for, these fully tax-exempt Puerto Rican bonds. These soundly 
conceived borrowings have enabled thriving Puerto Rico to enjoy 
modern and constantly improving electric power, water, sewer, high- 
way and school systems and harbor and airport facilities. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
45 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


played by middle management. Senior 
officers who act in this capacity express 
a high regard for the game because of 
the insight it gives them into the 
thought processes of their assistants, 


The critique of the game’s results 
has proved to be the most valuable 
part of the experience. This is achieved 
at a session in which both players and 
umpires review each bank’s results in 
the light of the policies and approaches 
it used. It is a prime function of the 
critique to emphasize the principles 
taught by the game. The importance, 
for example, of achieving a balanced 
effort in the solicitation of loans and 
deposits, or that of avoiding the ne- 
cessity of selling government bonds in 
an unfavorable market, can be taught 
far more painlessly in a simulation 
than in practice. 


Opens Two Important Avenues 


The simulation game opens two im- 
portant avenues for banks. First it has 
an important training role. For banks, 
which have been slow to use manage- 
ment development techniques, the 
game represents a big step forward in 
an area where it has been difficult to 
provide training and job exposure. 
This, as previously indicated, is es- 
pecially true in large branch systems 
where branch officers have little 
chance to understand head office ac- 
tions and the reasons for some deci- 
sions regulating their use of branch 
assets. 

A second avenue points to the ulti- 
mate possibility of actual decision 
making by simulation. The experi- 
ence factor, ratios, and the constraints 
surrounding banking practices present 
potent arguments for pretesting many 
banking decisions. 

These confining elements raise the 
interesting possibility that simulation 
may readily become an aid to decision 
making in the actual operation of a 
bank. The exploration of such a pos- 
sibility would require the analysis of 
a specific operating situation along 
with the identification of the key 
factors involved. This would not be 
easy, but it is feasible. It can provide 
management with a powerful tool 
with which to try out various operat- 
ing strategies ‘in the laboratory,” 
without the time delay and risks nor- 
mally involved. 

Simulation as an aid in the actual 
process of decision making may be 
some distance down the road, but 
that’s where its greatest potential will 
finally be realized. 
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Radio beacon transmitters no bigger than a matchbook— 
another RCA contribution to space-age technology. 


Tiny RCA space 
radios help “ECHO” 
scientists find a 
pinpoint in the sky 


The pinpoint is the 100-foot aluminized plastic bal- 
loon now orbiting about a thousand miles above the 
earth. Its purpose: to establish the feasibility of long- 
distance communications by bouncing radio waves 
off an object in space to distant points on the earth’s 
surface. 


The balloon carries two RCA radio beacon trans- 
mitters, each scarcely larger than a matchbook, yet 
capable of being heard for two thousand miles or 
more. They send signals earthward, telling scien- 
tists where to find the balloon at night or when 
clouds obscure the sky. Because the radios are sun- 
powered, they are expected to broadcast throughout 
the life of the balloon satellite. 


These amazing radio transmitters were designed 
and built by the Astro-Electronics Division at RCA’s 
Space Center at Princeton, N. J.—birthplace of the 
satellite and ground-based radio cyuipment for the 
“Talking Atlas” satellite, the TIROS “weather-eye” 
satellite system, and other space-age achievements. 

This program—called ‘‘ Project ECHO” —is spon- 
sored by the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration as the first step towards a new system of 
global communications. Eventually, television pro- 
grams may be viewed around the world through the 
use of these orbiting ‘“‘radio mirrors.” 


The same RCA engineering and manufacturing 
skills that are helping man conquer space assure the 
dependability of the RCA Victor black-and-white 
and color television sets, radios and high-fidelity 
systems you enjoy in your home. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA Tmk(s)® 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Monroe's New Ten-Key 

A new ten-key adding machine 
featuring compactness, low silhouette 
and high speed operation has been 
announced by the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company. The machine, 


known as the Series E, is an electric 
companion model to Monroe’s hand- 
operated “Little Giant.” 

Cycling speed of the Series E which 
features new, easy multiplication due 


to placement of the repeat key, has 
been stepped up to run 25 per cent 
faster than ordinary ten-key machines. 


Because of its small size and light 
weight, the E machine is readily port- 
able, while sturdy construction en- 
ables it to withstand heavy wear and 
tear. 

Moderately priced, the E machine 
is now available in two models—the 
911E11 (capacity list 9, total 10) and 
the 111E11 (capacity list 10, total 11). 

For further information address 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, A Division of Litton Industries, 
Orange, N. J. 


Statement Addressor 

Designed specifically for statement 
addressing and labeling, a fast and 
economical duplicating method has 
been marketed by the Todd Company 
Division, Burroughs Corporation. 

Named the Burroughs 1150 State- 
ment Addressor, the unit was designed 
for simple operation, from filling it 
with duplicating fluid to completing 
the addressing of all kinds of docu- 
ments. 

Possibilities of errors are reduced 
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since the information to be reproduced 
is typed or written only once. More 
than 100 documents can be imprinted 
from one stencil, far faster than they 
could be written or typed. 

Field tests have proved, according 
to the manufacturer,that the addressor 
is not only efficient, but virtually in- 
destructible. It is constructed of light- 
weight plastic and has only one mov- 
ing part. 

Besides statement addressing, the 
Burroughs 1150 can save time in ad- 
dressing advertising releases, enve- 
lopes, and management messages. 

Address Todd Company Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. for further information. 


Magnetic Ink Comparator 

To assist bank personnel handling 
magnetic ink printing, the Edmund 
Scientific Company is offering this low 
cost comparator with a new, improved 
reticle. 

The result of field experiences to 
determine exactly what measurements 
were required, the new E-13B 2 reticle 
can be used for checking character 
skew, character width and alignment, 
coverage, voids, field boundaries and 
line widths. With it, the operator can 
make a visual comparison against 
specified ABA tolerances under 12- 
power magnification. 

The comparator utilizes the Pre- 
Cop-Tic triplet magnifier which offers 
a wide, flat field and unexcelled defi- 
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nition. The 12-power magnification 
can also be used, without the reticie, 
for many other jobs. 

A clear, plastic base admits light 
to make viewing easier with the com- 
parator which has a lens diameter of 
11/16 of an inch, a field view of 34 of 
an inch, and a focal length of 13/16 of 
an inch. Lens diameter is 11/16 of 
an inch. 


Contact Edmund Scientific Com- 
pany, Barrington, N. J., for more 
details. 


Files by Diebold 

A new line of open reference and 
tub files featuring designed-in expand- 
ability has been introduced by Die- 
bold, Incorporated, manufacturer of 
bank and office equipment. 

Available in three standard widths, 
38, 60 and 68 inches, the open refer- 
ence files have a unique center support 
system that permits low-cost installa- 
tion of multiple units and addition of 
supplementary files as the user’s needs 
increase. 

Files are made in heights for stand- 
ing or seated reference and are built to 
accommodate a comprehensive range 
of card sizes including tab horizontal 
or vertical, 5 by 3, 6 by 4, 8 by 5 and 
many other record sizes. 

Incorporated in the files is a mul- 
tiple-component construction system 
that gives them an inherent flexi- 
bility for convenient and easy adapta- 
tion to new requirements. 

Many optional features are also 
available with the files. 

A wide choice of trays may also be 
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horizons... 


This new Bergstrom trade-mark is a symbol of the 
future ... it represents a new and broad horizon we foresee for the 


fine papers we produce for American business and industry. 


During the past several years we have undertaken extensive re- 
search programs to develop check papers that will meet all the rigid 
requirements of modern banking. These safety papers have been 
widely use-tested by banks and check manufacturers, and we are 
proud of their acceptance. Manufactured in the Bergstrom tradition, 
these check papers have met the most penetrating tests independ- 
ently made with respect to magnetic ink encoding. 


With the expansion of the mechanized check handling program, 
check paper assumes a greater importance. Bergstrom safety papers 
embody all the essential properties for writing, printing and machine 
handling . . . and they are safe. 


Since 1904 


BERGSTROM 
PAPER COMPANY 
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had for use with the new open refer- 
ence files. Among these trays are those 
for, horizontal and vertical tab cards, 
as well as a horizontal tab card tray 
with a new V-action front and fol- 
lower. Open reference trays are de- 
signed as self-stacking units for easy 
transport and storage. 

Address requests for additional de- 
tails to Diebold, Incorporated, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


New Verifax Copiers 

Improved models of two Verifax 
Copiers, which provide banks with 
quick, economical multiple copies of 
all kinds of papers, have been intro- 
duced by Eastman Kodak Company. 

Both models, the Verifax Bantam 
Copier, Model B, and the Verifax 
Signet Copier, Model B, incorporate 
engineering advances which make 
them even easier to operate, and styl- 
ing changes which fit them to any 
modern office decor. 

Most significant of the engineering 
advances is an improvement in the 
copy paper transfer mechanism which 
eliminates the need to trim the copy 
paper. 

Kodak Verifax Copy Paper will be 
supplied in the pre-trimmed 81% by 
1l-inch size with the new models. 

Verifax Copiers give dry copies in 
less than a minute, and five copies or 
more from a single matrix at a cost of 
only 2% cents apiece. The photo- 
graphic accuracy of Verifax eliminates 
the need for proofreading, and copies 
are as lasting as any typed record. 

Write Business Photo Methods 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y., for further in- 
formation. 


Bank By Mail Aid 


The Envo-Cal, a combination en- 
velope and calendar, shown above, is 
a new mechanical reminder calculated 
to stimulate weekly or monthly bank- 
ing by mail. 

Introduced by the Envo-Cal Com- 
pany, the device may be composed of 
12 or 52 envelopes with extended 
flaps to include deposit slips and a 
gummed area for easy sealing. A week- 
ly or monthly calendar is printed on 
the pocket side of the envelope. 

The face side of the envelope carries 
the printed: name and address of the 
bank, and printed postage-free indicia, 
if requested. Each envelope can be 
easily removed by tearing off along 
perforated edge above gummed flap. 

The 24 pound white wove or colored 
envelopes are assembled and joined to 
a 4 ply board with overlapping swing- 
free flap which exposes only the cal- 
endar section. A hole is provided 
through the top of the complete 
Envo-Cal for wall hanging. 


An area 4 inches deep by 7 inches 
wide on the overlapping flap is pro- 
vided for the bank’s name, address, 
etc., together with instructions for use. 
Artwork for this message in 1, 2 or 4 
colors is provided by the bank for 
offset printing. The under side of the 
top flap will also be printed and may 
be used to list other facilities and 
services, or for a continuation of the 
original message. 


Overall size of the device is 7% 
inches wide by 8% inches long by 1 
inch deep (maximum) for 52-envelope 
calendars. The 12-envelope calendar 
is proportionately slimmer. 


Address requests for additional data 
to Envo-Cal Company, 80 Morris 
Avenue, Springfield, N. J. 


NCR's Paper Ribbon 


A new type of business machine 
ribbon that imprints magnetic figures 
and symbols on checks and deposit 
slips has been developed by research 
scientists at the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. 


Credited with clearing away the ma- 
jor stumbling block of how to imprint 
additional information on the checks 
at the bank, the ribbon is made of 
special paper and is coated with a 
magnetic material which meets the 
required physical characteristics. 


When the typeface in the business 
machine strikes the ribbon, all of the 
coating at the point of contact breaks 
free from the ribbon and transfers to 
the surface of the check. The type 
face thus acts as a miniature cookie 
cutter, depositing on the check a mag- 
netic coating in the shape of the in- 
dividual numbers and symbols. Each 
number and symbol has the sharp 
definition and perfect magnetic prop- 
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Are You Complying With ABA Endorsement Simplification Program? 


Are your endorsements 
on “well traveled” 
returned checks as 


easy to read as this? 


New Cummins 
Dubl-CC-Endorser insures 
your endorsement 
being clear and readable 


on every check 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


$50 Gold 
$4 


Gold 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 


send coins direct to-_- 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2- 

ee eae st Coin Dealers in 

Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estate Insurance Combenie 





BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
founded 1898 


Outstanding for Special Reports 
on Corporations, Firms, and In- 
dividuals. Continuous Service to 
Banks and Their Customers for 
over 50 Years. Specialists on 

Background Investigations; 
Special Situations; Confi- 


dential Assignments. 


Special contract rates to 
banks 


76 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Digby 4-6670 


erties required for automatic machine 
reading. 

In the NCR bank automation sys- 
tem, the new ribbon is a key part of 
the “magnetic amount printer.” This 
machine automatically imprints in 
magnetic figures the amount of the 
check as a by-product of the bank’s 
regular “proving” procedure. From 
that point on, handling of the check is 
automatic. 


Another imprinting machine, called 
a “qualification printer,” handles any 
miscellaneous magnetic imprinting. 

Already in use in Bank of America’s 
“ERMA” automation system, the 
ribbon will be increasingly employed as 
other banks begin their automation 
programs. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, will be happy to 
supply further information upon re- 
quest. 


INSTALLATIONS 
Valley National Bank 


Shown below is part of the million 
dollar General Electric computer com- 
plex recently ordered by Valley Na- 
tional Bank for its new electronic ac- 
counting program. Magnetic ‘“‘memo- 
ry” tapes (at left) can store bulk 
information for long-term use, also 
read and write at speeds up to 50,000 
numeric characters a second. Console 
in foreground permits push-button 
control of all automated processes 
involved—including printing, sorting 
and tabulating. GE’s computer com- 
plex will be supplemented by Intelex 
Corp. equipment already on order. 
Equipment will be housed in opera- 


tions center now being constructed on 
Black Canyon Highway. 


National Commercial 
of Albany 


Bendix Computer’s entry into the 
field of banking applications was an- 
nounced recently with installation of 
a G-15, AN-1, and 4 MTA-2’s by the 
National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany, N. Y. The initial 
banking operation to be put on the 
computer was the up-dating of per- 
sonal trust accounts. 


The G-15 performs the arithmetic, 
file maintenance, data storage and 
print out operations; the AN-1 pre- 
pares alphanumeric data for rapid 
paper tape input to the computer; and 
the MTA-2’s are used for permanent 
and operating storage of information. 


This represents one of the lowest 
cost computer systems applicable to 
banking operations and is among the 
first cases where paper tape has been 
used for bank data processing. 


Bendix Computer is a division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, 5630 
Arbor Vitae Street, Los Angeles 45, 
Calif. 


INNOVATIONS 
A New Use for CCTV 


Capitalizing on the modern miracle 
of television, The Fort Worth National 
Bank is using this means of keeping 
its “sidewalk superintendents” fully 
informed regarding developments 
across the street from its present bank- 
ing quarters where its new Motor 
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Bank and Annex Building is under 
construction. 

A Du Mont camera, one of several 
purchased for the use of the Motor 
Bank, is mounted at a third-story 
window across the street from the con- 
struction site. Two of the four tele- 
vision sets connected with the camera 
by closed circuit are located in bank 
windows facing the street. The two 
others are located in the main banking 
room and the bank’s coffee bar. 


BOOKLETS 


On Business Forms 

A new booklet offered by UARCO 
Incorporated explains how a company 
manufacturing business forms works 
to provide the best in forms and sys- 
tems, and assures maximum value for 
the amount expended. Copies may be 
obtained without obligation upon re- 
quest addressed to UARCO Incor- 
porated, Dept. TA, 300 West Congress 
Parkway, Chicago 7, IIl. 


Ideas on Filing 

Many ideas and much information 
that will be found helpful to secre- 
taries and office managers in main- 
taining files with a minimum of con- 
fusion and a maximum of order will 
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be found in a new booklet offered by 
Avery Label Company, 1616 S. Cali- 


fornia Ave., Monrovia, Calif. The 
booklet, along with time-saving Avery 
self-adhesive labels designed especially 
for office use, may be obtained upon 
request from Avery offices, represen- 
tatives, and dealers. 


Y&E Direct Name Filing 

Yawman & Erbe, Rochester 3, New 
York, have announced the release of 
a new colorful brochure describing its 
10-second Direct Name Filing System. 
Special Direct Name systems for 
geographic, subject, numeric and deci- 
mal use are discussed and illustrated. 
A copy may be obtained by addressing 
a request to the company. 


Describes Direct-Wire TV 

A new booklet entitled ““How to Use 
Direct-Wire TV as a Tool of Business 
and Industry,” has been issued by 
Argus Cameras, Inc., a marketing sub- 
sidiary of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., a subsidiary of General Tele- 
phone and Electronics Corporation. 
The booklet explains how the use of 
conventional TV receivers makes pos- 
sible the installation of a system at a 
minimum cost of $595. A copy will be 
mailed upon request addressed to Ar- 
gus A-V —— a — 


INTEREST 


The word “interest,” as used in this 
message, refers to the personal 
interest on the part of all our 
people in the quality of the mer- 
chandise we deliver to our cus- 
tomers. With us, it is so pronounced 
that we cannot help but single it 
out for special recognition. It man- 
ifests itself in many ways which 
combine to add value to our 
product and enhance our buyer- 
supplier relationship. 


It is astonishing, and of course 
gratifying, how often our plant 
people come up with ideas that 
strengthen the presentations of our 
sales staff. From a departmental 
standpoint, this might be consid- 
ered intrusion in some organiza- 
tions, but we prefer to call it 
“overlap of interest’ and we value 
it highly because over the years it 
has contributed so much to our 
sales program. What motivates it, 
no doubt, is our practice of letting 
everyone in on the act whenever 
we have something pending that 
needs to be thought out. 


a 


How important is this? Well, in 
the light of recent increased printer 
responsibility, it would seem to be 
a most important part of supplier 
obligation. We no longer are 
delivering pieces of paper printed 
to suit merely the aesthetic 
demands of the buyer, but rather 
source documents that must in 
addition satisfy the delicately 
balanced mechanism of high-speed 
equipment. As a consequence, the 
significance of customer satisfaction 
takes on new meaning for those 
who sell, design, produce or ship 
each order that leaves our plants. 


In these days, when so many things 
are new, the job of each person 
has learning content no matter 
how experienced he may be. To 
gtasp the significance of these new 
things, it is necessary literally to 
“wring each subject dry’ in discus- 
sion with a large number of people. 
It is difficult to measure the value 
of such discussion, but in our case 
we think it represents the plus 
you get from us. 






Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 
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WITH ALLISON PAYMENT BOOKS, 


all installment repetitive detail is out. 
You can’t miss having a low average 
cost per payment. 


Only two steps are needed to com- 
plete ‘“‘new business accounting.” 


] . Type the billing set. 


2: Perforate the Allison Coupon Book. 


You are then ready to accept payments 
and your customer is prepared to make 
them. For immediate account billing 
and simplified procedure, plus /ow han- 
dling cost per payment, use Allison’s 
Coupon System. 


PRee 


Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information on how the 
Allison Coupon System reduces cost per 
time payment. 


Address 


I NN ar 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Cameras, Inc., 405 Fourth Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Outdoor Clocks 

Complete design specifications of a 
new line of outdoor clocks and ther- 
mometers has been published by the 
manufacturer, Electric Time Co., Inc., 
16 Union Street, Natick, Mass. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing a re- 
quest for Bulletin A-24 to the 
company. 


How to Save Space, 
Personnel 

A new 32-page brochure, “Work 
Organizers for the Sixties,’ describes 
and explains the operation of the 
1960-61 line of horizontal rotary files 
and rotary-file desks manufactured by 
Wassell Organization, Inc., Westport, 
Conn. With five pages of office floor 
plans and 14 pages of case-history 
photos and drawings, the booklet 
shows personnel- and space-saving 
characteristics of the many items of 
Wassell filing equipment. Copies are 
available upon request. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 


@ The 940 banks in the Fourth Dis- 
trict have been invited by President 
Wilbur D. Fulton of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland to use the 
facilities of its recently established 
testing center without charge. In a 
previous letter to all banks in the dis- 
trict, President Fulton expressed the 
hope they would assist in promoting 
the magnetic ink character recogni- 
tion program of the ABA by having 
all checks drawn on them encoded 
with the transit number in magnetic 
ink. 


®@ Control of the Glenview (Ill.) State 
Bank has been purchased by Cum- 
mins-A merican 
Corp., Chicago. 
Paul C. Jones, 
president of the 
corporation and 
three wholly- 
owned subsidi- 
aries, has long 
been vitally inter- 
ested in financing 
the needs of the 
individual, and 
was first president 
of the American Finance Conference, 
the national trade association of in- 
dependent automobile finance com- 
panies. 


P. C. JONES 


Mr. Jones expressed the hope that 
this purchase would enable him to 
broaden his activities in the field of 
consumer credit. The bank will also 
serve as a “live work” proving ground 
for bank equipment'manufactured by 
Cummins-Chicago: Corp., Cummins- 
American subsidiary. 


EXECUTIVES 


J. T. JACKSON Cc. E. WATSON 


Word from Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp. tells of 
several management changes. JOHN T. 
JACKSON has been appointed vice 
president-management planning; 
CLARENCE E. WATSON has been named 
to the position of director of industry 
marketing; JOSEPH J. SULLIVAN has 
been named to the newly created posi- 
tion of director of sales of the portable 
typewriter division; and JACK JENEF- 
SKY has been made manager of one of 
the branch offices in Dayton, Ohio. 


A number of recently announced 
appointments at Burroughs Corp., 
Detroit, include those of L. 0. BROWNE, 
director of personnel and administra- 
tion; V. JAMES FORD, sales manager 
and director of marketing planning; 
DONALD M. SMITH, director of adver- 
tising; BURL F. POR, director of equip- 
ment services; FREDERICK M. HOAR, 
director of publicity and promotion, 
RICHARD S. MCNEAL, marketing con- 
troller; JACK R. KING and RAYMOND T. 
SIFFERMANN, sales manager and ser- 
vice manager, respectively, in the 
General Products and Systems Group; 
and LLOYD BUCHANAN, field engineer- 
ing manager and DR. EDGAR L. EICH- 
HORN, professional services manager in 
the Data Processing Systems Group. 


JOHN H. HUMPHREY leaves the post 
of director of management engineering 
projects of RCA in New York to as- 
sume the new position of vice presi- 
dent of management engineering and 
planning of Dashew Business Ma-_ 
chines, Inc. in Los Angeles. 
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When collateral 
is the problem 
in approving a loan 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
is the solution 

if inventory is 

a substantial 

asset... 


Not just the answer to retaining the line and 
customer's good will, but a sound profit-wise 
operation that meets your most exacting require- 
ments. Accurate knowledge of the inventory, its 
quality, age, dollar value and rate of move- 
ment, so necessary for this type of loan, is pro- 
vided at a glance by our exclusive new monthly 
Stock and Value Report. This concise single- 
sheet record gives a complete check of all trans- 
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actions, greatly simplifying the work of the col- 
lateral department and reviewing officer. 

If collateral is the problem, let us show you 
an inventory loan service with an unmatched 
record of unimpaired bailment, that will permit 
you to extend maximum credit with minimum 
cost by relieving your bank of expensive time- 
consuming detail. 

Write or call today. 


‘25 South William Street 


New York 4, New York 





BANKERS & BROKERS 


HARRY RANDALL C. W. JAMESON 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, 
Canada: The appointment of HARRY 
RANDALL to the post of an assistant 
general manager was recently an- 
nounced. Other promotions were 
those of CHARLES W. JAMESON who 
succeeded Mr. Randall as assistant 
to the president; A. MACLEAN to comp- 
troller and Cc. E. RITCHIE to chief 
accountant. 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
Two officer advancements are those 
of LOUIS M. CLARK and LEMUEL W. 
BOYKIN, to assistant vice presidents. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
WILLIAM G. FULLARD, ROMEO BALA- 
GUER and ARTHUR C. KRYMER have 
been elevated to vice presidents. In 
another announcement HENRY GERKE, 
GEORGE L. MAJOR, JR., R. BERGEN VAN 
DOREN, WILLIAM KENNEDY and HARRY 
J. ROBINSON, JR. were named assistant 
secretaries while THOMAS F. HODGMAN 
was appointed assistant trust officer. 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis: The election of HENRY 
R. BOSTON as vice president-finance 
to succeed VIRGIL C. SULLIVAN, was 
recently announced. IDS is the parent 
company for five mutual funds, two 
investment certificate companies and 
a life insurance company. 


Baker, Walsh & Company, Chicago: 
The following personnel changes have 
been announced by this investment 


securities firm: JOHN N. WILKIN, 
chairman of the board; WALLACE D. 
JOHNSON, president; and GEORGE M. 
BAKER, JOSEPH V. SEIF, and EDWIN J. 
SMAIL to vice presidents. 


First National Bank of Memphis: 
WILLIAM W. MITCHELL recently ob- 
served his 25th anniversary with the 
bank and was also named executive 
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vice president. He was the first of the 
present officers to come up through 
the special executive training pro- 
gram inaugurated shortly after his 
employment. The program has been 
so successful that all but two of the 
bank’s 79 officers have risen from 
employee status. 


Pullman Banking Group, Chicago: 
W. RICHARD MURPHY has been elected 
vice president and will manage the 
industrial banking accounts for the 
three banks that comprise the Group: 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, 
Standard State Bank, and State 
Bank of Blue Island. 


First National Bank in: St. Louis: 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON, a St. Louis real 
estate broker, has been elected a vice 
president and will have general ad- 
ministrative duties, including super- 
vision of the mortgage loan and real 
estate departments. 


W. H. HARRISON E. B. MILLER 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
At 39, ELFER B. MILLER is the young- 
est man to be named general auditor 
in the bank’s history. He succeeded 
CARL F. EHNINGER who retired after 
40 years of service, on July 31. 


National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash.: KENNETH J. CLARK has 
been promoted to vice president and 
cashier, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. He was assigned to head 
office loan administration. 


Union Bank of Switzerland, Zurich: 
Following the retirement of WALTER 
FANKHAUSER and HANS MULLER, the 
foreign department will be headed by 
DR. A. HARTMANN, manager and MR. 
P. GRANDJEAN, deputy manager. In 
charge of the foreign exchange de- 
partment will be MR. J. KREIS, mana- 
ger and MR. G. HANSELMANN, sub 
manager. 


Pittsburgh National Bank: Two new- 
ly elected vice presidents in the retail 
banking division are, GILBERT N, 
HERZBERG and JOSEPH R. MARGUGLIO, 


Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash.; 
Two recently announced promotions 
were those of RAY A. BARTROFF and 
RAYMOND T. BIGELOW who were madé 
vice president and assistant vice 
president, respectively. Mr. Bartroff 
is in the commercial loan department. 
and Mr. Bigelow will head up the real 
estate loan department. 


First National Bank of Atlanta: 
HENRY L. BOWDEN has been elected a 
director, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. He is a partner in the 
law firm of Lokey and Bowden and 
chairman of the Emory University 
board of trustees. 


Marine National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: ARTHUR SALTZSTEIN has joined 
the bank as vice president and trust 
officer and will assume general duties 
in the trust department. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: Heading up a number of 
promotions is that of ARCH S. JEFFERY 
to vice president. Appointed assistant 
vice presidents were, EDWARD lL. 
BECKER, RICHARD W. SIEGRIST and 
LU VAN LEER BROWN, JR., while WIL- 
LIAM L. FOUSE was named assistant 
secretary. In the administrative of- 
fice, THORNTON H. HOUGH and DAVID 
J. SMITH were made assistant cashiers. 


Bank of America, San Fiancisco: 
In a recent announcement the pro- 
motion of MELVIN M. GIENAPP to vice 
president and head of the bank’s 
systems and equipment research de- 
partment, was made known. Ad- 
vanced to assistant vice presidents 
were JOHN W. JALONEN, DOUGLAS R. 
HOBSON and EDWARD R. SHERWOOD. 





“The problem that had us worried . 


last week? The Chase Manhattan 


people made short work of 
that one.”’ 


Banking, too, takes an experienced hand 
... and the people at The Chase Manhattan have the professional skill it takes 


In serving half of all U.S. banks 
with a New York correspondent, 
the people at The Chase Manhat- 
tan come across just about every 
conceivable ty pe of banking prob- 
lem. Many of them appear to be 
routine at first glance—and some 
actually are.. But we have found 
that it pays to give each situation 
a personal going-over. By doing 
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this, we often find new ways to 
solve your problems faster, more 
economically. 

We call it Financial Counseling 
—The Modern Concept of Com- 
mercial Banking. 

Call HAnover 2-6000, or write 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York 15, N. Y. We’d be glad to 


show you how it works. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: EUGENE P. FEGAN has been 
elected an assistant vice president in 
the international banking division, 
specializing in foreign exchange. Also 
announced was the election of 
CHARLES C. BASTIN as an assistant 
treasurer in their London office. 


The First National Bank of Denver: 
RICHARD P. BROWN, vice president and 
trust officer has been moved up to 
senior vice president and executive 
trust officer. Also promoted were 
ELMER W. JOHNSON from vice presi- 
dent and trust officer to senior vice 
president and trust officer, and WIL- 
LIAM R. ALEXANDER from trust officer 
to vice president and trust officer. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
DANIEL LEITCH, III, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the senior vice- 
president in charge of the operations 
department. Prior to his promotion he 
was field representative for the cor- 
respondent bank division. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh: T h e appointment of 
JAMES 8. CLANCY as vice president in 
charge of the personnel department, 
was recently announced. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York: Four newly appointed assistant 
vice presidents are, JOHN F. MCGILLI- 
CUDDY, MAX REUTLINGER, JR., GEORGE 
J. CUNNINGHAM and MICHAEL V. LE- 
VONAS. At the same time F. BRIAN 
QUINLAN and EUGENE R. CONWAY 
were designated assistant secretaries. 


Marine Midland Trust Co. of South- 
ern N. Y., Binghamton: The appoint- 
ment of JOHN J. KAR, JR. as an assist- 
ant secretary was recently made 
known. Prior to joining Marine Mid- 
land in 1950 he was with the First 
National City Bank of New York. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: MARDEN D. SIMS, an assist- 
ant manager at the Stockton office, 
has been appointed assistant vice 
president and manager of the bank’s 
future Tahoe Valley office. 


National City Bank of Cleveland: 
JOHN P. WEAVER has been appointed 
assistant cashier in the international 
banking department. For the past 
several years he was connected with 
the First National City Bank of 
New York. 
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HAMILTON ADAMS D. A. RODRIGUEZ 


Irving Trust Company, New York: 
Five assistant vice presidents who 
have been moved up to vice presi- 
dents are, NICHOLAS USTIN, WILLIAM 
E. SCOTT, STEPHEN P. PENDIAS, PIERCE 
M. DAVIS and HAMILTON ADAMS. 
Named assistant vice presidents were: 
CARL BIEBERS, JR., PHILIP K. GRA- 
HAM, ALDEN W. HAMMOND, KENNETH 
K. KING, JR., WILLIAM T. LYBRAND, 
KENNETH E. MONAGHAN, AUGUSTUS L. 
PUTNAM, ANDRE F. PYTHON, WILLIAM 
H. SMITH and JAMES E. STUBENRAUCH. 


Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico: Prior to his appointment 
as executive vice president, DAVID A. 
RODRIGUEZ had been executive di- 
rector of the Puerto Rico Land 
Authority. 


’ 


Seattle-First National Bank: JOHN 0. 
ANDREW, manager of the Airport 
branch, has been elected assistant 
cashier and assigned to the branch 
supervision department at the Main 
office. At the same time EARL W. 
FOSTER was designated an assistant 





trust officer and will be located at tie 
Wenatchee Valley branch. 


Citizens _& Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: Three persons who hay 
been elected officers are: HOMER 
FULLER, assistant vice president; 
GUS L. CONNELLY, assistant cashier; 
and KARL H. BURGER, JR., assistant 
auditor. 


The Bank of California, N.A., San 
Francisco: The appointment of RAY &, 
JOHNSON as assistant trust office in 
the Tacoma, Washington office has 
been made known. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co, 
San Francisco: From the Royal Bank 
of Canada in Montreal, WILFRED A, 
CLARKE comes to First Western as an 
assistant vice president. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: GORDON L, 
PATTISON, formerly director of residen- 
tial financing, has been named vice 
president and given over-all super- 
vision of the bank’s mortgage activi- 
ties. Prior to joining the bank, Mr. 
Pattison was vice president and west- 
ern manager of J. Maxwell Pringle & 
Co., Ine. 


The Idaho First National Bank, Boise: 
Recent changes in the official family 
of the banks head office included the 
promotions of E. C. UNDERHILL from 
cashier to vice president; R. ROLAND 
TOWLE, JOHN J. ASUMENDI, THOMAS H. 
ALLEN, M. MARSHALL SHEILS and LE 
NEHER from assistant vice president 
to vice president; FRED C. HUMPHREYS 
from auditor to cashier; JULIO ECHE 
VARRIA, ALBERT L. TRANSUE, and CAl- 
VIN L. KUHN from assistant cashier t 
assistant vice president; and ORIN 6 
GEESEY from assistant auditor t 
auditor. 


CORPORATION 
CHANGES 


Bulova Watch Company, New York 
The election fo FRANK B. SHEINBER@ 
as treasurer was recently announced. 


Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc, 
Fullerton, Cal.: Previously executiv 
vice president of Freeman She 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., BERNARD 5. 
SEMLER joined Hunt Foods on Sep 
tember 1, as vice president-finance. 


Associated Spring Corp., Corry, Pe 
From assistant treasurer and cof 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 

is like the water you drink. 

It costs you practically nothing—and you can't 
get along without it. You tap 

the Philadelphia area’s richest “reservoir” 

of correspondent experience and 

helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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troller, ROLAND L. SYLVESTER, a board 
member, has been moved up to 
treasurer. 


Brunswick Corp., Chicago: ARTHUR R. 
CAHILL has been appointed vice 
president, finance, to succeed L. H. 
SWANLUND who is retiring. Before 
coming to Brunswick, Mr. Cahill was 
with International Mineral & Chemi- 
cal Corp. where he served as vice 
president, finance, and as a member 
of the board of directors. In the early 
days of his career he was with 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
In 1941 he joined Montgomery Ward 
& Company and served as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer from 1948 until 
1952. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


4 


D. E. KETCHMARK R. B. SCOTT 


Old Republic Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago: DANIEL E. KETCHMARK has 
been appointed sales administrator 
in the mid-western credit life division. 


Mercantile Discount Corp., Chicago: 
Formerly executive vice president of 
General Finance Corp., in Evanston, 
Ill., ROBERT BARRY SCOTT has been 
elected president of this diversified 
company that deals in commercial 
finance, factoring, consumer instal- 
ment financing and consumer loans. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
New York: The following organiza- 
tional changes in its United States 
borrowings department have been 
announced: JOHN B. WRIGHT, vice 
president, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the department 
where he had been in charge of bank 
relations; JAMES R. VAN WAGNER has 
been named director of bank rela- 
tions and will be responsible for me- 
dium and long-term borrowings; and 
DANN WESTCOTT has been designated 
director of financial sales, responsible 
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for short-term borrowings through 
the medium of GMAC commercial 
paper. In another announcement, 
DERYL HULL, vice president, has been 
placed in charge of branch operations 
in the United States and was elected 
a director of the company. 


C. |. T. Financial: CHARLES Ww. DOW, 


vice president and chief financial 
officer has been elected treasurer. He 
is also chairman of the board of Thi 
North American Company for Li 

Accident and Health Insurance; presi- 
dent of Patriot Life Insurance Co 

pany and a director of C. I. T. Finan 
cial Corp. and its principal subsidi: 
aries. : 


New Offering by ABA 


Intended to be given by individual 
banks to their customers is a new 
folder prepared by the American 
Bankers Association entitled ‘““How to 
Be a Thousandaire in Less Time 
Than You Think.” The folder stresses 
the effectiveness of regular saving by 
pointing out that $1,000 can be accu- 
mulated in a relatively short time by 
making regular weekly deposits. 


Also offered to banks for distribu- 
tion to their customers is a newly re- 
vised 23-page booklet, ‘‘Bank Services 
for You,” which contains a descrip- 
tion of bank services and explains 
their use. 


PBA Headquarters 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion has purchased and established its 
permanent headquarters in this mid- 
nineteenth century Harrisburg resi- 
dence which served for a time as the 
Governor’s mansion. A recently com- 
pleted restoration of the building left 
undisturbed the early American at- 
mosphere of the structure. 


Members of the association and 
governmental supervisory authorities 


visited the building over a four-day 
period at the invitation of PBA presi- 
dent William A. Huff, Jr., president 
of the Hollidaysburg Trust Co. 


More Educational Loan Plans 

Development of an Assured Educa- 
tion Loan Plan for the immediate use 
of member banks has been announced 
by The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, according to a statement 
appearing in its official publication, 
The New York State Banker. Under the 
model plan worked out by the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Student Loans, 
parents will be able to borrow from 
$1,500 to $10,000 at 6% simple annual 
interest, with repayment extended 
over as many as six years. Monthly re- 
payments start within 45 days of the 
bank’s first-semester payment to the 
school or parent. Life insurance is 
available through the Association’s 
creditor life plan. 


Following on the heels of its pro 
gram involving 54 annual $250 cash 
grants to students attending Arizona 
colleges is an announcement of the 
Valley National Bank’s ‘‘Assured Cok 
lege Education Loan Program.” Com- 
mitments may be obtained in amounts 
up to $10,000 for the full program, and 
proceeds may be used to finance at 
tendance for one, two, three, or fou 
years at any accredited college or uni 
versity in the United States. Loans 
may be repaid in 48, 60, or 72 equal 
monthly instalments. Broad insurance 
covers death or total disability of 
borrower, cancelling outstanding debt 
and permitting continuation of pay- 
ments in behalf of the student ae 
cording to the plan selected. The life 
of the student is insured in an amount 
equalling the outstanding balance of 
the loan. 


Under the “Insured Education 
Plan” recently announced by the 
Pittsburgh National Bank, loans may 
be obtained in amounts ranging up to 
a maximum of $9,975, and a full four- 
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year course can be financed for a term 
of up to six years. Monthly interest at 
the rate of eight-tenths of one per cent 
will be charged on outstanding bal- 
ances. Prepaid insurance protection 
assures an education for the student- 
beneficiary in case of the provider’s 
death. 


The Stanford (California) Graduate 
School of Business has adopted a plan 
under which it will borrow from 
banks the money required for its en- 
larged student loan program and lend 
students up to $4,000 during the two- 
year Business School course of study. 
The first bank to join with Stanford 
in pioneering this program is the 
Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. Under the terms of the ar- 
rangement, the Business School will 
create a reserve of gifts out of which 
it will set up a reserve of 10 per cent 
of the amount of the loan, thus en- 
abling the school to lend $10 for every 
dollar donated. Repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest is deferred until six 
months after graduation, but must be 
completed within five years there- 
after. Students are legally obligated to 
repay. Group insurance will reimburse 
the fund in the event of the death of 
a borrower. 


@ Bill McDonald of Cedar Falls, Ia., 
has joined the staff of The Independent 
Banker as associate editor. He replaces 
Don Hipschman, who resigned the 
position to become highway publicity 
director for the state of South Dakota. 
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Charlottesville, Va., Bank Opens 8th Office 


Opened recently near the University 
of Virginia by National Bank & Trust 
Company at Charlottesville, Va., this 
new Ivy Road Branch has been con- 
structed in keeping with the Jeffer- 
sonian architecture predominant in 
the area. 


The building, situated on land once 


A New FPRA Committee 


Appointment of a new Visual Edu- 
cation committee for the Financial 
Public Relations Association has been 
announced by Reed Sass, president of 
the association and vice president of 
the Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Long a leader in the field of staff 
training through visual education, 
FPRA now has thirteen sound slide- 
films, seven of them in color, available 
on a rental or sale basis. Meeting 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Plaza Hotel, Boston 
Nov. 
Nev. 
Nov. 


State Associations 


18-21—86th Annual Convention: New York City 
23-25—Regional Mortgage Workshop (Dept. of Mortgage Finance): Sheraton 


3—5—34th Western Regional Trust Conference: Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
14—15—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel 
17-18—WMid-Continent Trust Conference: Drake Hotel, Chicago 


Oct. 11-12—Nebraska: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoin 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Other Associations 


Sept. 
Atlantic City 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


16-18—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
23—26—lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
10-12—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


20-23—National Association of Supervisors of State Banks: Hotel Dennis, 


22-24—National Safe Deposit Convention: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
25-28—Robert Morris Associates: Denver Hilton Hotel 

3-6—Mortgage Bankers Association: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
10-12—NABAC Annual National Conventien, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles | 
10-13—National Association of Bank Women: Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 


24-28—Office Executives Association's National Business Show: N. Y. Coliseum 


Oct. 30-Nov. 3—Financial Public Relations Association: Statler Hotel, Boston 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2—investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


owned by President James Monrog, 
has a drive-up window, safe deposit 
boxes, free parking, day and night 
depository, and every modern bank 
service. 

Managed by Assistant Cashier 
Frederic H. Phillips, the branch is the 
eighth office opened by the bank. 


guides telling how to get the most 
benefit from the films are also avail- 
able. ; 


The committee will review the asso- 
ciation’s entire visual education pro- 
gram with a view toward strengthen- 
ing and expanding it. 

Members of the committee are 
Chairman James Fox, vice president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City; Frank S. Farrington, vice presi- 
dent, Park National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio; Charles H. Hoeflich, vice presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., William C. 
Speer, assistant vice president, Central 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Peoria, Ill.; J. Ralph Wagner, presi- 
dent, Bank of Dearborn, Mich.; and 
Arthur B. Ziegler, assistant secretary, 
The Marine Trust Company of West- 
ern New York, Buffalo. 


National Trust School Opens 


The first session of the National 
Trust School, conducted by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, opened on August 8 at the 
Northwestern University’s Evanston 
campus, with an enrollment of 218 
bankers ranging in age from 22 to 60. | 
After nine days of instruction in the 
fundamentals of the trust business, 
the student body was divided be 
tween those majoring, respectively, 
in ‘trust administration” and “trust 
new business.” 


The three-week School is a one- 
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between instruction provided by the 
American Institute of Banking and 
that offered by The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking. It is conducted by 
the ABA’s Trust Division, of which 
Deputy Manager Robert G. Howard 
is secretary. Joseph H. Wolfe, vice 
president and trust officer of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 
serves as director. 


The Customer Liked It 


Larry Simpson (left), office boy at 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, changed a tire in busy down- 
town Atlanta traffic for a stranded 


housewife and accepted her thanks 
with “I’m on company time; just say 
it is compliments of C&S Bank.” A 
letter from the woman’s husband 
started a bankwide search for some- 
one answering to a description of 
Larry, here shown receiving com- 
mendation and a “Wonderful World” 
tie from Mills B. Lane, C&S president. 


Announce Program for 


Agricultural Credit Meet 

This year’s National Agricultural 
Credit Conference will address itself 
to the theme, “Agricultural Lending 
During the 60’s.”” The conference will 
be held under the sponsorship of the 
ABA’s Agricultural Commission No- 
vember 14-15, at the Denver Hilton 
Hotel in Denver, Colo. 

The program, now nearly complete, 
was announced by John H. Crocker, 
chairman of the commission, who is 
chairman and president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur, IIl. 


Seven discussion groups, each with 
two leaders, will consider the topic, 
“Meeting Agriculture’s Credit Needs” 
after hearing an address on that sub- 
ject by Dr. G. B. Wood, Head of the 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Oregon State College. 

A panel, to be moderated by Leon- 
ard N. Burch, president of The First 
National Bank, Greeley, Colo., will 
discuss ‘“‘What’s Ahead with Live- 
stock?” 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, Dean of Agri- 
culture, Purdue University, will ad- 
dress a luncheon session on the second 
day of the conference on the subject, 
“Facts and Frills in Farm Finance.” 


A tour has been planned for the 
conclusion of the meeting by the 
banks of Weld County, in the course 
of which the bankers in attendance 
will visit the agricultural area sur- 
rounding Greeley, Colo. 


A Bank Women's Panel 


The program of the 38th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, to be held at 
the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pas- 
adena, Calif., October 10 to 13, will 
feature a panel discussion in which 
key women in the fields of education, 
medicine, journalism and banking 
will discuss ‘“‘Women’s Viewpoint in a 
Changing World.” 


Panel moderator will be Mrs. Ber- 
nice Palmer Beasley, director, Beverly 
Hills National Bank & Trust Co. 
General convention chairman is Mrs. 
Louise Crew, assistant cashier at the 
Pasadena Main Office of First Western 
Bank and Trust Co. 


All NABW members hold executive 
positions in banks. The group, or- 
ganized in 1921 with 16 members, now 
numbers over 3,500. More than 500 
delegates are expected to attend the 
convention. 
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WHEN MELLON BANK ANSWERS, 
IT’S THE MAN YOU WANT! 


Now reach him faster at CEntral 2- . . . plus his personal extension number 


Direct Dialing makes it easier than ever to handle your business with Mellon Bank. Now each department and individual has a “direct 
dial” telephone number. You call straight through to your man at Mellon Bank, saving valuable time. 

Just call CEntral 2- plus the four-digit extension number of the person or department you want. Of course, you still can reach our 
operator at CEntral 2-4100 if you don’t have the number you need. Direct Dialing helps you get your man at Mellon Bank faster. 

This new “direct dial” telephone system—among the first in the United States—is another convenient service of Mellon Bank. 
It’s one more reason why you should call on Mellon Bank for all your correspondent banking services! 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY «+ PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ll 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION q Af 
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POST-TRONIC* MACHIN:: 


delivered to 
The National 
Bank of America, 
Salina, Kansas 


(left to right): E. Keith Opdyke, Ass’t. Cashier, C. N. Hoffman, Jr., 
Vice-President, and Wayne E. Dailey, Executive Vice-President observe 
the posting operation of the 6,000th National POST-TRONIC machine 


Call your nearby National representative NOW! He has 
reserved a copy of National’s brochure, “BANK ECONO- 
MATION,” for you. This call could be the most advan- 
tageous one you make TODAY! 


Our Bank watched closely the developments in the field of bank 
automation for over three years. After careful consideration, we de- 


fully automated. This decision was based on our knowledge of the po- 
tential of the NATIONAL POST-TRONIC machine as a nucleus for more 
fully automated bookkeeping. We are pleased to receive shipment of 
the 6, 000th and 6,001st NATIONAL POST-TRONIC machines now in use 
in the United States and Canada. 

4 Youre very truly, 


£9 > 


Cc. N. Hoffman, Jr. 
Vice-President 


— 
The National Bank of 
America, Salina, Kansas 


Bankers of America place CONFIDENCE in the 
National POST-TRONIC*...the proved electronicall 
controlled bank bookkeeping machine. Confirmed repo 
to July 31st show: 


¢ 6,024 POST-TRONIC machines now in use in 1,36 
banks in the United States, Puerto Rico and Canada 


e Over 12,000 conventional machines have been replaced 
by National POST-TRONIC machines ’ 


e One of every three checking accounts in America ig 
posted by a POST-TRONIC machine 


e and now WORLD-WIDE ORDERS for more than 
500 POST-TRONIC machines have been received from 
bankers in Europe, Africa, South America, Asia anéd 
Australasia... an expression of CONFIDENCE by 
bankers and financiers throughout the World! 


CONFIDENCE ... experienced through knowh 
edge of practical and economical POST-TRONIC per 
formance ...has now prompted many bankers to proje¢ 
their FULL AUTOMATION plans with NATIONA 
They know every POST-TRONIC machine... the 
proved nucleus for an automated system ...can becom 
a fully automated unit through the addition of othel 
electronic components produced by NATIONAL. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








